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Introduction 


1. In 1971 and 1972 a survey was carried out by HM Inspec- 
torate of careers education in English and Welsh secondary 
schools. Part | of this report is in the main a presentation of the 
quantitative assessments based on a questionnaire and of an 
- evaluation based on visits. Part Il is concerned with Wales. Part III 
is concerned with recommendations made for the future develop- 
ment of careers education in both countries. 


2. Careers education can be defined as that element in the 
programme of a secondary school explicitly concerned with what 
one pioneer in this field has described as ‘preparation for adult 
life’. Between the ages of 13 and 17 and in some cases well 
beyond these years, young people pass through a zone of critical 
decision, a period when they must learn to know themselves, to 
come to terms with their strengths and weaknesses, to make 
choices, reach decisions and accept the implications of those 
decisions. It is the period during which consultation should take 
place between pupils, teachers, parents and careers officers about 
long term educational and vocational strategy or about short term 
tactics. It is a period of choice and of decision, but also of 
adaptation to conditions in an adult world in which occupational 
opportunity for young people varies considerably from area to area. 


3. One clearly definable component of careers education is 
information about the world of work: about what the Americans 
call ‘clusters’ of employment; about the atmosphere and tempo of 
various activities essential to the maintenance and development of 
organised society; and about opportunities for working in a 
multiplicity of situations, not only within the environment 
familiar to boys and girls, but in the wider world which lies 
beyond their experience. 


4. In carrying out the survey HM Inspectors paid particular 
attention to educational and vocational guidance, but they were 
very much aware of the broad educational issues involved. These 
will be further discussed in Part III. 


5. Teachers have regarded the welfare—social, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual—of their pupils as part of their professional 
commitment; yet it is only in the last decade that the significance 
of careers education as a continuous process has gained anything 
approaching general recognition. After the second world war, the 
Employment and Training Act of 1948 established the Youth 
Employment Service out of which grew, over a period of some 25 
years, a partnership between the youth employment officer, based 
outside the school, and members of the teaching staff within the 
school. The youth employment officer is now called the ‘careers 
officer’, and has become an increasingly significant figure for 
successive generations of young people entering the world of 
work. In the early days, vocational guidance was something to be 
given near the end of school life. During the decade of the sixties 
which saw expansion and diversification both in secondary 
education and in_ higher and further education, it became 
increasingly apparent that vocational guidance was only the last 
stage of what must properly be regarded as a continuous process 
beginning for all boys and girls not later than the age of 13. It was 
also realised that, in parallel with the expertise which the careers 
officer brought into the school, there must be complementary 
expertise in the staff room. Hence there arose growing conscious- 
ness of the importance of the role of the careers teacher. 


6. This survey has sought to discover how careers education is 
regarded by schools and to attempt some evaluation of the 
effectiveness of what is being done. The Department's publication 
Careers Guidance in Schools (1965)*, based as it was on first- 
hand knowledge of good practice seen in operation by HM 
Inspectors, was designed to explain certain underlying principles 
and to give examples of ways in which some schools were 
following them. It needed to be updated on certain factual matters, 
and the lines of advance which it suggested, though eminently 
sound and acceptable, did not have the benefit of a systematic and 
structured enquiry to support them. Meanwhile, the expanding 
opportunities and complexities of secondary, further and higher 
education, coupled with the even more complex and diverse 
nature of the world of employment, have combined to create 
educational problems for parents, for teachers and for the pupils 
themselves. There has been growing awareness of the significance 


*DES Pamphlet No. 48. HMSO, 1965 (38p) 
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of the educational process after the age of 13, and a growing 
insistence among a number of public bodies and professional 
associations, the CBI, the TUC, Teachers’ Associations, the 
Institute of Careers Officers and the more recently formed 
National Association of Careers Teachers, that an appraisal of the 
present state of careers education must be made if proper 
priorities for the future are to be established. Meanwhile, the 
Schools Council has given help to teachers through the medium of 
Working Paper 40 Careers Education in the 1970s,* and has set up 
a project on careers education and guidance designed to provide 
appropriate and effective material for use in the classroom. 


- 7. One other factor is relevant: the emergence in this country 
during the last decade of the schoo! counsellor. This survey has 
been concerned with the educational and vocational aspects of a 
counselling service rather than with measures to help young 
people with personal and social problems. Schools were asked 
whether they possessed a counsellor, specifically designated as 
such, so that some impression might be gained of the deployment 
of staff for personal counselling and careers guidance. These 
functions are inter-related: counselling and guidance are a means 
of helping young peopie to come to terms with their own 
strengths and weaknesses and to learn to live and work with 
others. It was necessary to discover whether schools possessed 
manpower resources capable of meeting the increasing pressures 
for counselling and guidance in all aspects. 


8. The co-operation of all concerned has been impressive. It is 
confidently believed that teachers, pupils, parents and, indeed, 
the public at large are anxious to ensure that careers education 
becomes fully effective for all pupils in secondary schools. 


*Evans/Methuen Educational 1971 (80p) 


PART 1: THE SURVEY: ENGLAND AND WALES 


9. The survey was carried out in two phases. In the first, a 
questionnaire was sent to stratified random samples of maintained 
secondary schools and of special schools for handicapped 
children in England and Wales. The questionnaire (reproduced in 
Appendix |) was sent to all types of schools throughout the 
country in both rural and urban areas. Altogether, 1,175 question- 
naires were sent to individual schools after consultation with 
professional bodies and in co-operation with local education 
authorities. Table 1.columns i and ii show the total number of 
schools of various types and the numbers included in the samples. 
A detailed explanation of the construction of the samples and the 
estimate made from them is given in Appendix II. Tables two to 
fourteen are estimates for the whole of maintained secondary 
schools other than special schools, and the answers derived 
from samples. The answers from special schools were not treated 
as part of the sample for general statistical purposes, but were 
used for the section on special education. 


TABLE 1: SCHOOLS INVOLVED IN THE SURVEY 


(i) , (ii) (iii) (iv) 





Maintained Stratified Schools Schools 
schools Jan random visited in visited 
1972 England sample the sample outside the 
and Wales sample 
Grammar 893 94 tz 
Technical 58 17 2 
Modern 2,218 277 19 1 
Comprehensive 1,535 414 49 z 
11-18 836 250 29 2 
11-16 411 87 8 
11-14 75 28 3 
14-18 61 12 3 
13-18 152 oF 6 
Other secondary 266 71 2 
Totals 4,970 873 84 3 
Special schools 1,389 233 | 22 ie 





A 


10. The response to the questionnaire, over 94%, made quantita- 
tive assessments possible; it was necessary also to attempt some 
qualitative evaluation. As a second phase of the operation, HM 
Inspectors visited 106 schools from among the samples, and also 
ten schools outside them.” To have used the technique of random 
sampling at this stage would have served no useful purpose. The 
schools to be visited were chosen with a view to ensuring that 
every type originally questioned was included. Schools were 
selected in such a way that HMI could visit in all parts of England 
and Wales, taking into account both size and type of school as 
well as environmental circumstances likely to influence the nature 
of the problems posed by careers education. In addition, it was 
necessary to include both mixed and single-sex institutions. 
(Table 1, columns iii and iv refer.) 


11. In the pages which follow, an attempt is made to marry the 
statistical data obtained from answers to the questionnaire with 
the qualitative assessments made by over 150 members of HM 
Inspectorate working in small teams. Each team based _ its 
investigations on an a/de-memoire suggesting the salient features 
to be investigated and discussed with headmasters and head- 
mistresses, with members of staff, with pupils and, if opportunity 
offered, with careers officers and CYEE inspectors. In pages 6-36 
impressions of visits to 87 maintained schools, other than 
special schools, are recorded; in pages 37-47 qualitative evaluation 
is based on visits to 29 special schools. 


* One comprehensive school was visited as a pilot exercise, and the other as part of a 
moderating procedure. One secondary modern. school was visited to ensure that the 
representation of this type was drawn from all areas of the country. In addition, four main- 
tained and three non-maintained special schools in England were included to make the 
cover more representative. 
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Policy and practice 


12. The curriculum of the secondary school responds inevitably 
to pressures of various kinds. It must be designed to cater for a 
wide spectrum of ability, aptitude, temperament and background. 
It must satisfy the explicit requirements of public examinations and 
at the same time prepare young people to take their place in adult 
society as workers and members of their local community. Implicit 
in the attitude of industry, commerce, the professions and the 
public at large is the expectation that the school will give every 
pupil a good general education. 7 


13. In view of the varying needs and aspirations of pupils and 
of the claims which individual subject disciplines make on both 
time and resources, the planning of the curriculum is a complex 
business. Something over 23% of schools claim to have a curricu- 
lum committee, and the careers teacher attends as a full member 
in eight cases out of ten. 


14. A school’s policy and practice in careers education may be 
assessed by the extent to which three objectives are attained: 


(1) tO help boys and girls to achieve an understanding of them- 
selves and to be realistic about their strengths and weak- 
nesses; 


(ii) to extend the range of their thinking about opportunities in 
work and in life generally; 


(iii) to prepare them to make considered choices. 


Of the 87 schools visited, ten are implementing a policy for 
careers education in its broadest sense, involving all pupils. There 
is no evidence of such practice in 47 of the remaining schools. 


15. Achieving self-awareness, broadening horizons and prepara- 
tion for the making of decisions suggest a policy to be imple- 
mented in two stages. The first stage is one of exploration—a 
divergent process. The second entails a convergent process 
leading to a decision either to continue full-time education in 
school or elsewhere, or to enter employment. 
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16. There is more than one way of tackling the process of 
exploration. One approach is to construct and treat a syllabus, for 
instance in English, mathematics, home economics or art, so that 
aspects of the world of work will be illuminated in discussion, 
reading and writing. Rather more than half of comprehensive 
schools claim to have adopted it. However, only 20% of selective 
schools introduce a careers element in this way. The effectiveness 
of such ‘infusion’ is found, from HMI visits to depend to a large 
extent on whether the curriculum is planned by a team; it also 
depends on the influence exercised by the head of the careers 
department. 


17. An alternative or additional approach is to give careers 
education time on the timetable. However, in nearly a third of all 
schools, no periods are devoted specifically to careers education. 
(See Table 2.) Many schools think that the most urgent need is to 
meet the requirements of pupils leaving at the statutory age, and 
the concept of careers education as a continuous process for all 
from the age of 13 onwards is in no sense realised. Table 2 shows 
that 33% of schools provide time for leavers’ courses only. 


TABLE 2: THE PLACE OF CAREERS LESSONS IN THE CURRICULUM 


Periods devoted 


specifically to Modern Grammar & Compre- Other All schools 
careers education technical hensive 
as part of— No. Ye No. - 7% No. > NO. 4 No. % 
Specialleavers course 993 AS "26 S 552 "" 36 - 75 28 1646 33 
Other course 768 35: 385 40 575 of 416 44 1844 oT 
None 457 2% 540 - 57 “408 227 ...75) <28 7 1480: 30 
All schools 2218 100* 951 100 1535 100 266 100 4970 100 


* Component percentages in the tables may not add up to 100% owing to rounding-off. 


18. Asked in very general terms about the ingredients of the 
careers programme schools make the following claims: 


to study the personal and educational qualifi- % of all schools 


cations required for specific occupations: 83 
to study the opportunities available in further 

education: 81 
to consider general aspects of working life: 72 
to study local industry: 70 
to consider the whole range of occupations 

open to pupils: 64 
to examine opportunities in industrial 

training: 64 
to relate courses in schools to occupations: 58 


At the exploratory stage it is important for boys and girls to find 
out about the whole range of occupations open to them, and 
about the opportunities that are available in further education, as 
well as considering specific occupations. All young people need 
to study aspects of working life in general and for some of them 
opportunities in local industry will have particular relevance. 


19. Insight and experience are required to gauge the moment 
when an individual boy or girl begins to focus attention on one 
particular ‘cluster’ of occupations. Those who leave. school at 16 
must normally reach their decisions in the fifth year. For those 
who are continuing in full-time education the exploratory stage 
may last a good deal longer. To meet these varying needs and 
circumstances about half the non-selective schools provide 
special careers programmes for pupils of different abilities. In the 
majority of cases, however, schools (other than special schools) 
with slow learning or otherwise handicapped pupils do not make 
special arrangements for their careers education: less than one- 
third of them choose to do so. Clearly, every attempt must be 
made to overcome difficulties connected wtih reading and writing 
so that the school leaver can compete in the labour market. But 
it may be psychologically unsound to isolate less well endowed 
boys and girls from the rest of the school community so that 
their horizons are, as it were, limited by definition. 


20. Table 3 gives a general picture of the place of careers 
education in the curriculum in the third, fourth and fifth years of the 
secondary school course. Overall, 25% of schools include it for 
all or some pupils in the third year, 72% in the fourth year and 
48% in the fifth year. The statistical data about the fourth year are 
illustrated further in pie charts on page ten. In 64% of all schools 
this is the year in which the choices of subjects, made during the 
third year (when the pupil is 13+), actually take effect. It is also 
the year when for the vast majority of pupils the exploratory phase 
calls for the greatest care. It is clear both from the table and from 
the pie charts that there is no policy to which all schools conform. 
Where priority has been accorded to examination targets, to the 
exclusion of careers education, it does not necessarily imply that 
no individual guidance is given, but it may mean that the effect 
of any such guidance is considerably reduced. 
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TABLE 3: CAREERS EDUCATION INCLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM 


Third Year Fourth Year Fifth Year 
No. % No. % No. % 
Modern schools 
For all pupils 476 21 1229 55 856 39 
For some pupils 152 7 609 27 315 14 
For no pupils 1590 da 380 AZ... AGT 47 










All modern schools 2218 100 2218 100 2218 100 
Grammar and technical schools 
For all pupils 
For some pupils 
For no pupils 


116 12 277 29 213 22 

33 3 25 3 123 13 
802 84 649 68 615 65 
All grammar and technical schools 951 100 951 100 951 100 


Comprehensive schools 


For all pupils 273 18 601 39 452 29 
For some pupils 110 7 617 40 297 19 
For no pupils 1152 75 317 21 786 51 








All comprehensive schools 1535 100 1535 100 1535 100 
Other secondary schools 
For all pupils 
For some pupils 
For no pupils 


59 22 127 48 88 33 
15 6 70 26 35 13 
192 de 69 26 143 54 









All other secondary schools 266 100 266 100 266 100 
All schools 
For all pupils 

For some pupils 
For no pupils 


924 19 2234 45 1609 32 
310 6 1321 27 770 15 
3736 75 1415 28 2591 52 






All schools 4970 100 4970 100 4970 100 


21. The state of affairs recorded will be remedied only when 
careers education as a continuous process is everywhere 
acknowledged to be an important element in the curriculum. 


22. One of the purposes of HMI’s visits during the survey has 
been to find out to what extent the curriculum, particularly after 
the age of 13, ‘keeps doors open’. There is evidence that schools 
are adopting a curricular pattern which maintains involvement in 
language and literature, mathematics and the natural sciences, 
the social studies and creative, aesthetic and practical experience. 
Of the 84 schools visited (discounting three with an age range of 
11-14), 19 still operate a restrictive pattern of options, but 25 
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schools involve pupils in all the essential areas of study.* The 
general impression is that the majority of schools visited are 
managing to solve the probiem of satisfying the pupils’ wish to 
choose while maintaining a coherent ea which will allow 
for later changes of mind. 


CAREERS’ EDUCATION INCLUDED IN THE FOURTH YEAR CURRCULUM OF SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, BY TYPE 





MODERN SCHOOLS GRAMMAR AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS ALL SCHCOLS 





ALL PUPILS [cs 
some pupits |__| 


NO PUPILS 





* In the schools visited, the great majority of pupils at the fourth and fifth year stage take a 
course which consists of a common core and options. The common elements are normally 
religious education, English language, physical education and mathematics. It is rare for a 
foreign language or a science to be unavailable to any boy or girl wishing to study both. 
The areas most likely to suffer are boys’ and girls’ crafts and the aesthetic subjects; moreover, 
it is the abler pupils who are, in general, denied adequate access to these areas. 
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Consultation and communication 


23. Whatever a school does to widen horizons, the individual 
help available to boys and girls through personal discussion is of 
most immediate significance to them. They may indeed be 
grateful for opportunities to talk with teachers, with careers 
officers, with other adults or with groups of their peers; but 
- throughout their school life they need, each of them, a personal 
point of first reference in times of quandary or difficulty. 


24. The point of first reference in the school is usually the tutor 
or form teacher. When the tutor group is a unit for registration, It 
often numbers 30 or more, and restricted resources of staff or of 
space may necessitate such an arrangement. Experience of 
visiting schools during the course of the survey has led, however, 
to a conviction that a teacher acting in the role of personal tutor 
to a group can rarely provide an effective point of first reference 
for more than about 25 boys or girls. 


25. Effective educational and vocational guidance depends in 
no small measure on consultation between teachers who act as 
points of first reference to individual pupils and other members of 
staff who share the responsibility for their work and well-being. 


26. Co-ordinated teamwork is especially necessary at two 
stages in the secondary school course. In the third year, when 
decisions are reached about courses to be taken in the fourth and 
fifth years, the majority of schools (82%) declare that career 
implications of curricular choices are discussed with both pupils 
and parents. During the fifth year, when pupils must decide 
whether to enter employment or to continue full-time education 
in school or elsewhere after the age of 16, 86% of all schools 
claim to involve both pupils and their parents in discussions about 
the career implications of courses under consideration. Only a 
longitudinal study of a group of pupils could attempt to estimate 
the real value of such discussion. 
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27. Young people who take academic courses in sixth forms 
need to consult with the appropriate members of the careers team 
and with the careers officer, both before choosing the components 
of the course and during the two-year period of study. Equally, 
boys and girls unsuited for two or more advanced level subjects, 
but wishing to stay on at school, with a limited objective, for 
perhaps not more than a year, need similar help and guidance. 
Where a school possesses either a director of sixth form studies or 
someone of equivalent status, there tends to be better co- 
Ordination of effort within the school to provide accurate informa- 
tion and helpful advice. 


28. Parents’ meetings may be used as a forum for discussing 
careers education. Table 4 (below) shows that 72% of all schools 
(80% of comprehensive schools) claim to adopt this practice. 
Attendance at such meetings varies widely between types of 
schools and between schools in rural, urban and urban/rural 
environments. Only 20% of schools claim an attendance of more 
than three-quarters of the parents; another 39% claim that between 
a half and three-quarters of parents are present. Selective schools 
enjoy the closest parental support. Figures show that schools of 
all types in rural areas of England have smaller attendances than 
the rest; this may well reflect difficulties of transport. 


TABLE 4: CAREERS EDUCATION DISCUSSED AT PARENTS’ MEETINGS 


Discussed Modern Grammar & Compre- Other All Schools 
technical hensive 
No. %.:. Noz-> % No. %~ INO > % No. % 


Yes 1473 °° 66 715 75 1224 §0 -184° 629 3596 72 
No 746... 84 “236 265) “311 2) . 2. 31° 1374 62S 


All schools 2218 +100»: 951-~ 100°. 1535, 100.266) 100° 49709°%00 


29. In anumber of schools the greatest possible care is taken to 
maintain continuous contact with parents, involving them in 
discussions about programmes of work in school and about 
implications of choices made by their children. 


30. The systematic recording and storage of all relevant 
information is essential to guidance. The majority of schools (80%) 
use some type of pupil record form, and 71% a vocational interest 
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questionnaire. The record form is a necessity; the vocational 
interest questionnaire a useful tool for those who know how to 
interpret it. 


31. Of 87 schools visited, less than half (40) provide discernible 
evidence that all the essential information about pupils is systema- 
tically collected and stored for use at the proper time. About one 
school in five of those visited—these include schools of all types— 
shows an understanding of the problems involved and is tackling 
them with some success. 


32. In some schools, documentation about pupils is impressive 
in its thoroughness, and reveals a shrewd but sympathetic under- 
standing by members of staff. In such circumstances the effective- 
ness of the vocational guidance interview is greatly enhanced. 
Describing an interview in one school, HMI commented that the 
school had good records reflecting each pupil as a whole person, 
and that these had been discussed with the relevant teachers 
beforehand. Thus, the careers officer had as complete a picture of 
the pupils as the school could provide. 


33. Channels of communication between all concerned, includ- 
ing parents, need to be clearly understood, kept open and 
methodically used. In 48 of the 87 schools visited, lines of 
communication seem to be insecure. There is evidence of a sound 
structure In ten schools, but only two of these possess a careers 
team working closely with all relevant members of staff and with 
the careers officer. Some schools, where careers education is 
rightly regarded as a team effort, reveal a lack of systematic 
consultation between tutors, subject teachers, the year heads and 
the careers team. 


34. However skilfully teachers may be deployed, there is 
evidence that manpower resources have been over-strained. HM 
Inspectors have been given numerous opportunities, by courtesy 
of the schools they have visited, to talk to boys and girls about 
their programmes of work and about the individual help and 
advice which they have received. The comment of one girl is 
typical of a situation all too prevalent: ‘The teachers help us as 
much as they can’, she said, ‘but the trouble is that there are too 
many of us and too few of them’. 
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Staffing and organisation 


35. Careers education is one facet of the total process of 
pastoral care, and it should thus be regarded as an integral part 
of the arrangements by which schools seek to promote the general 
well-being of their pupils. The acceptance of their pastoral 
responsibilities is implicit in the organisation of all schools; 
nevertheless only a quarter of the schools visited have a system 
in which all the elements of guidance—personal, educational and 
vocational—are included. 


36. The vast majority of schools in England and Wales (94%) 
designate at least one member of staff as ‘careers teacher’; 46% 
claim more than one teacher so designated (see Table 5 below). 
But the role can be variously defined. Some schools include in 
this category members of staff whose special concern is with 
personal and social guidance rather than specifically with careers 
guidance. 


37. The careers teacher, though a familiar figure in some staff 
rooms for more than a quarter of a century, is rarely given the 
status merited by so important a task. Less than 60% of schools 
record the payment of any allowance for this work, and only 15% 
of schools pay an allowance to two or more careers teachers (see 
Table 6 below). Such an allowance may be paid not exclusively 
for careers work; in some cases the proportion that arises directly 
from responsibility in the careers field is small. It is appreciated 
that schools with less than 500 pupils on roll have less scope for 
dispensing allowances for separate responsibilities, and include 
junior high schools (11-14) in which there is less likelihood that 
a separate allowance will be paid to a careers teacher than in 
schools catering for the full secondary age range. 
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TABLE 5: NUMBER OF STAFF DESIGNATED AS CAREERS TEACHERS 


Size of school 


Number of 0-500 501—800 801+ All schools 
careers teachers No. % No. vA No. % No. % 

0 160 9 75 4 67 6 302 6 

1 1015 55 968 49 374 NG) 2357 47 

2 529 29 637 32 325 29 1491 30 

S 73 4 UNIS: 7 103 9 309 6 

4 43 2 97 5 99 9 239 5 

5+ 22. 1 81 4 169 15 272 5 

All schools 1842 100 1991 100 1437 100 4970 100 


TABLE 6: NUMBER OF CAREERS TEACHERS RECEIVING SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


Number Size of School 

receiving 0-500 501-800 801+ All schools 
allowances No. % No. % No. % No. % 

0 1111 60 655 33 344 30 2110 42 

1 632 34 1070 54 478 42 2180 44 

2 99 5 221 11 206 18 526 11 

3 — ae PP 1 60 5 82 2 

4 — ae 11 1 g2. 2. 33 1 

5+ — ee 12 1 a) 2 39 1 

All schools 1842 100 1991 100 1137 100 4970 100 


38. It is rare for a head of a careers department to hold a scale 
post for responsibilities undertaken exclusively in connection with 
this work. Of all schools the proportion is 14%; of comprehensive 
schools it is 23% (see Table 7 below). A scale 4 post or above is 
offered by less than 8% of all schools in England and Wales solely 
for careers work. Often this duty is combined with another major 
responsibility; deputy head, senior master or senior mistress, head 
of subject department, year tutor or librarian. (Further details can 
be found in Tables 8 and 9 and in the explanatory notes attached 
to them.) 


TABLE 7: STATUS OF SENIOR CAREERS TEACHERS 


Modern Grammar & Compre- Others All schools 
technical hensive 
No. % » NO. ~2% No. % No % No. % 


Head of Dept. 


solely for careers 165 1. T5383 16 356 23 14 5 688 14 
Head of Dept. not 

solely for careers VATS OS 268d. 1-56 1 692575 1a5* 57761 57 32550751 
Not head of Dept. Tih “32. 2267" 24 2.304 25 75 28.1406 28 
Not applicable 166 7~ 38 4 96 6 26 10™ °326 7 
Ail schools 2218 100 951 100 1535 100 266 100 4970 100 
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TABLE 8: SCHOOLS WHERE THE SENIOR CAREERS TEACHER IS HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT SOLELY FOR CAREERS WORK: SCALE FOR SENIOR CAREERS TEACHER 


(Scale operative from 1 April 1972) 


Scale for senior Size of school 

careers teacher 0-500 501—800 _ 801+ All schools 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 

1 9 oT —_— — 3 1 i2 2 

2 —_— — 10 3 13 4. 23 3 

3 44 53 116 41 104 33 264 38 

4 30 36 160 56 189 59 379 55 

5 — — — _— 10 3 10 1 

All schools 83 100 286 100 319 100 688 100 


TABLE 9: SCHOOLS WHERE THE SENIOR TEACHER IS A HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
BUT NOT SOLELY FOR CAREERS WORK: SCALE FOR SENIOR CAREERS TEACHER 


(Scale operative from 1 April 1972) 


Scale for senior : Size of school 
Careers teacher 1-500 501-800 801+ All schools 
No. % No. % . No. % No. % 

1 307 34 174 16 106 19 587 23 
2 42 5 28 3 28 5 98 4 
3 243 27 213 19 27 5 483 19 
4 278 31 542 50 274 49 1094 43 

5 31 3 131 13 120 Ze 288 11 
All schools 01 100 1094 100 555 100 2550 100 


Table 8 provides an analysis of the allowances paid in the 14% of all schools shown in the 
top line of Table 7. Of these 688 schools, 389 offer scale 4 posts or above; this represents 
less than 8% of all schools in England and Wales. 


Table 9 analyses allowances paid in the 51% of all schools shown in the second line of 
Table 7. From Tables 8 and 9 taken together, it will be seen that in 1,771 schools (36% of 
all schools) careers education is directed by a senior member of staff with a scale 4 
allowance or above; but in only 389 of these is the responsibility solely for careers work. 


39. Schools were asked to estimate time given to careers work 
in the classroom, time spent on other careers work as described in 
paragraph 40, and the total time allotted to all aspects of this 
work. As Table 10 records, in nearly half of all schools, the total 
time allotted to careers education and guidance amounts to no 
more than the equivalent of one-fifth of the work load of one 
full-time member of staff. Many schools cannot calculate 
separately the time spent in careers work other than careers 
teaching. But only 15% of all schools record that careers teaching 
occupies as much as one-fifth of the work load of one member 
of staff. 
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TABLE 10: TOTAL TIME SPENT ON CAREERS WORK 


Total time spent Size of school 
on careers work 0-500 501-800 801+ All schools 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
No time 91 5 193 10 41 4 325 Z 
Up to 1/5 
of full-time 858 47 701 35 335 29 1894 38 
1/5—2/5 
of full-time 521 28 508 26 275 24 1304 26 
2/5—3/5 
of full-time 102 6 175 9 139 12 416 8 
3/5—4/5 
of full-time 9 a 89 4 93 8 191 4 
4/5—full-time 18 1 51 3 81 7 150 3 
Over full-time 9 — 16 1 59 5 84 2 
Not calculated 
~ separately 234 13 258 1S 114 10 606 12 
All schools 1842 100 1991 100 1137 100 4970 100 


40. In connection with the survey, a seminar for headmasters 
and headmistresses was held in January 1972, and members 
considered the role of the senior careers teacher and the qualities 
and experience required. Their description recognises that the role 
is conditioned by the size of the school, by its objectives and by 
its organisation; that it must allow for individual interpretation 
according to the personality of the teacher concerned. They list, 
nevertheless, certain essential responsibilities: 


(i) to act as a co-ordinator, linking the curricular and pastoral 
care aspects of the school; 


(ii) be fully involved in curricular development, and fully conver- 
sant with details of organisation and of the pattern of the 
curriculum throughout the school; 


(iii) to ensure that certain instrumental functions are performed: 
a. liaison with the careers officer; 
b. establishment and control of links with higher and further 
education, with industry, commerce and the professions; 
c. the administration of work experience schemes where 
appropriate; 
d. the organisation of the secondment of teachers to industry; 
. supervision of the careers room and of careers literature; 
planning the use of timetabled time designated for careers 
work. 


They stress that if the work is to be carried out effectively, the 
careers teacher must be given time from other teaching duties for 
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planning, and time to take part in the in-service training of 
colleagues on the staff. Clerical assistance is needed to cope with 
routine and repetitive tasks. 


41. In the opinion of the members of the seminar, a careers 
teacher: 
a. should have had successful teaching experience over a wide 
range of ability and with several age groups; 
b. should have the ability to develop good personal relation- 
ships and be a good communicator; | 
c. should have had specialist training in the field of careers 
guidance. 


42. The survey reveals that in-service training has usually taken 
the form of short courses lasting from one to five days. It is not 
possible to state how many teachers in England and Wales have 
attended such courses, but the following figures show the 
proportion of schools that record that one or more teachers have 
attended a brief period of in-service training of this kind: 


% 
Grammar and technical schools | 81 
Comprehensive schools 73 
Secondary modern schools 66 


Longer courses are less common: 24% of schools record having 
at least one teacher who has attended a course of more than a 
week but less than a term; 11% claim to have at least one teacher 
who has attended a course of one term or longer. 


43. Universities and colleges of education provide one year full- 
time courses in counselling. Between 1963 and 1972, over 350 
men and women qualified through such courses to hold a post 
designated as ‘counsellor’. The counsellor is an experienced 
teacher who has acquired some professional expertise in helping 
boys and girls to cope with personal and social problems either at 
a crisis point or over a continuous period. During the counselling 
process, personal, educational and vocational issues may all arise. 
The careers teacher, being primarily concerned with educational 
and vocational guidance, shares some common ground with the 
counsellor. There is a growing recognition of a common core in the 
training of a careers teacher and a counsellor; one college of 
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education is running a one year full-time course leading to a 
diploma in counselling and careers work. 


44. Awareness of the need for specific training has grown 
steadily over the past decade. Initiative has been taken by 
individual local education authorities, and those in one region in 
the North of England have set up a consortium to plan the 
training of careers teachers. A team composed of heads, teachers, 
a CYEE inspector, careers officers, LEA advisers and HMI have 
already trained some 500 teachers on one-week courses, and 
some 80 of these teachers have attended a follow-up course. As 
part of the Department's national short course programme, a 
series of basic courses was followed by a further series designed 
to ‘train the trainers’ which has produced a team of over 100 
teachers and careers officers who are now considered suitable to 
be group leaders on regional and local courses. More recently 
Area Training Organisations in conjunction with DES have 
established courses in several parts of the country; these courses, 
often spread over a period of two terms, are designed to provide a 
more thorough and systematic introduction to careers work. 
Other agencies are also active in the training field: the Institute of 
Careers Officers, the Careers Research and Advisory Centre and 
the National Association of Careers Teachers. The Central Youth 
Employment Executive has acted as a useful clearing house for 
collecting and disseminating information about courses. 
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Material resources 


45. The operation of a realistic and effective programme of 
careers education in a school depends in some measure on the 
provision of space specifically allocated for it and on other 
material facilities. ; 


TABLE 11: ACCOMMODATION 


Size of school 


Number of 

rooms for 0-500 501-800 800+ All schools 

careers work Nor = 2 No. % No. % No. % 
0 1395 76 1175 59 525 46 3095 62 
1 403 22 704 35 525 46 1632 33 
2 or more 44 2 4t2 6 87 8 243 5 

All schools 1842 100 1991 100 1737 100 4970 100 


The figures in Table 11 suggest grave inadequacy in basic 
provision of accommodation. Size of school has obvious relevance 
but no less than 46% of schools with over 800 pupils state they 
have no room designated for careers work. A mere 38% of all 
schools claim one room or more, and of something under 2,000 
medium sized schools, only 6% claim two or more spaces for 
careers work. 


46. There is a wide variation in the nature and quality of careers 
accommodation; it largely depends on the status the school 
accords to careers education and guidance. Even when this is 
given high priority rooms have frequently to be shared, to be used 
as teaching space by other departments or as offices by two or 
three members of staff. In such circumstances access for pupils 
for purposes of consultation, reference or browsing through liter- 
ature is of necessity limited to certain times during the day or 
week. Schools have been visited where accommodation for careers 
education is no more than a converted stock room, space at the 
end of a corridor or an alcove off a passage. 


47. Furnishing, equipment and general attractiveness of careers 
rooms vary widely. Some are spacious and light with comfortable 
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chairs, attractive displays of material and a welcoming atmosphere; 
others offer little in the way of encouragement to enter them. One 
Careers room visited was previously a science laboratory and its 
original fixed science benches are still in position. In another, the 
furniture consists of a desk, two chairs and a battery of cloakroom 
lockers which serve as a filing cabinet. |n one instance a room is 
nominally available to members of fifth and sixth forms, but the 
thick layer of dust which covers everything does not engender 
much confidence in the regularity or intensity of Its use. 


48. In contrast, a school opened in extended premises as a 


_ re-organised 12-18 comprehensive schoo! in January 1970 


includes in its extensions a purpose-built careers suite.* This 
consists of a well appointed office for the head of careers 
department, and it has its own telephone extension. A glass 
partition separates the office from the adjoining careers library- 
cum-tutorial room where careers literature is displayed on shelves 
along one side. The room is comfortable and inviting and tutorial 
groups may meet here during time-tabled careers periods. It is 
also well used as a reference library during breaks and lunch 
intervals. 


49. When full tribute has been paid to what has often been 
achieved by ingenuity, perception and hard work on the part of 
heads and members of staff, the evidence of the survey, putting 
together quantitative analysis and qualitative judgement, points to 
grave inadequacy which must be remedied if more than meagre 
lip service is to be paid to an important element in the programme 
of secondary schools. 


50. The varying amounts which schools spend on materials and 
visits for careers education are indicated by Table 12. Only 2% of 
schools spend over £150 per year, and it may seem surprising 
that only 19% of the larger schools spend more than £75 a year. 


* By permission of two schools (neither of them in the stratified sample) a plan and photo- 
graphs are reproduced (7) of the purpose-built suite referred to in paragraph 48 and (2) of a 
careers suite created by a process of adaptation (see centre pages). 
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TABLE 12: EXPENDITURE ON MATERIALS AND VISITS FOR CAREERS EDUCATION 


Expenditure Size of school 
on careers 0—500 501—800 801+ All schools 
education No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Up to £25 1028 56 901 45 337 30 2266 46 
£26— 50 608 33 619 31 388 34 1615 32 
£51— 75 127 AY 248 12 185 16 560 TI 
£76—100 46 2 144 7 140 12 jas 7 
£101-—150 29 2 49 1 aoe 37. 3 115 Z 
£151 and over 4 — 30 Z 50 4 84 2 
All schools 1842 100 1991 100 1137 100 4970 100 


51. Table 13 summarises provision for certain facilities: tele- 
phones, storage space and filing equipment. On all these counts, 
11% of schools claim to be properly equipped. Here again, the 
extent of the provision made inevitably bears some relation to the 
size of the school. - | 


TABLE 13: FACILITIES FOR CAREERS WORK 


0-500 501-800 801+ All schools 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
External ‘phone 249 14 445 22 456 40 1150 23 
Internal ‘phone 225 12 403 20 448 39 1076 22 
Storage space 1011 55 1418 71 756 66 3185 64 
Filing equipment 1157 .~ 63 1561 78 949 SS . 3Oe/ 74 
All the above 57 3 221 1 284 25 562 11 
All schools 1842 1991 > 1137 4970 


52. Direct and immediate communication with the outside 
world is always important and often essential to the careers 
teacher. Only just under one-quarter of all secondary schools 
claim to have an external telephone specifically for the use of the 
careers staff, and a similar proportion claims an internal telephone. 
Statistics not shown in Table 13 reveal the percentage of schools 
of varying types which have this facility: 


External [nternal 
Telephone Telephone 
Grammar and technical 17% 13% 
Modern 17% 16% 
Comprehensive 37% 37% 


53. Careers literature is available from many sources, and these 
include the Central Youth Employment Executive which supplies 
to schools some approved publications free of charge. A number 
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ot publishers and other agencies produce descriptive and informa- 
tive material covering virtually the whole range of occupations. 
By no means all schools calculate per capita expenditure on such 
literature as a separate item; hence the evidence drawn from 
answers to the questionnaire can give only a rough indication of 
present practice. Of all schools 47% state that they spend up to 3p 
and a further 24% between 3p and 5p per head, while 13%, on 
their own admission, spend nothing. 


54. On the accessibility of careers literature to pupils, evidence 
is encouraging for, overall, 96% of schools claim that careers 
_ publications are accessible and the same proportion state that 
these are available for borrowing. The fact that there are facilities 
for open display in only 84% of schools suggests limitation of 
space and not necessarily lack of initiative. 


55. The mass of material available and its variety makes 
systematic classification essential to an effective information 
service, but 32% of schools undertake no such cataloguing of 
their literature. This failure suggests lack of time and of manpower. 


56. As the concept of careers education broadens, and outside 
contacts become more extensive and varied, the allocation of 
some regular secretarial assistance Is essential to the effectiveness 
of the careers teacher’s work. At present about one secondary 
school in three is abie to provide some secretarial help specifically 
for the careers department. Occasional assistance is made available 
through the co-operation and forbearance of heads and deputy 
heads, by the willingness and generosity of many hard-pressed 
school secretaries and by other members of staff, pupils or parents. 


-~57. Schools were asked about their use of television, radio, 
films and film strips and slides. It is not surprising that 60% of 
schools record some use of television as a medium for careers 
education. By contrast only 6% of all schools use radio pro- 
grames. In view of the quality of radio careers programmes, the 
obvious care with which they are produced and the skill and 
experience of the contributors, these findings are both surprising 
and disappointing. Some use of careers films is made in 25% of 
all schools, but very few schools make use of film strips and 
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slides. Of one school it is said that such resources are seldom used 
partly because there are no careers lessons on the timetable to 
make the showing of films and film strips a practicable proposi- 
tion; of another that blackout facilities in the classroom are 
inadequate, and films can be shown only in winter months. 
Indeed, in making effective use of visual aids, space, facilities, 
time and manpower are crucial factors. 


58. Impressions gained during the visits to 87 schools in 
England and Wales confirm evidence obtained from answers to the 
questionnaire. In 51 schools there are inadequate facilities, while 
of the 15 schools which are better equipped than the others, only 
3 impressed HMI as being well provided for in all important 
respects. This impression is consistent with the results of the 
statistical analysis which reveals that only 6% of all schools have 
adequate space, facilities and secretarial help. 
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The Careers Service 


59. In the process of secondary education, careers officers 
represent, for members of staff and for boys and girls, a link with 
the highly complex and diversified world of work. Their expertise 
is threefold. First, they have access to information about possibili- 
_ ties of employment both locally and nationally. Second, they 
possess knowledge of specific occupations including those for 
which special qualifications are needed. Third, they develop, with 
training and experience, the insight, sensitivity and shrewdness 
needed in vocational guidance interviews. 


TABLE 14: NUMBER OF CAREERS OFFICERS VISITS PER YEAR 


Size of School 


Number of 0-500 501-800 801+ All schools 
visits No. 9 No. % No. % No. % 
None 4 ~~ 8 — 7 1 19 — 
1—2 112 6 149 7 13 1 274 6 
3-— 6 460 25 315 16 76 7 851 17 
7-12 589 32 429 Ze 166 15 1184 24 
13-18 185 10 319 16 99 9 603 12 
19-24 134 7 197 10 130 11 461 9 
25+ 358 19 574 29 646 57 1578 32 
All schools 1842 100 £1991 100 1137 100 4970 100 


60. Table 714 illustrates the relationship between the size of school 
and the number of visits per year paid to them by careers officers. 
Size alone does not determine the number of visits which are 
advisable. By the same token, the number of visits indicates nothing 
about either the length of time spent at the school or the value of 
the occasion. The careers officer needs to visit the school frequently 
enough to be familiar with certain key members of staff, with the 
pattern of organisation and curriculum, and with the special 
problems which individual boys and girls are liable to face at crucial 
points in their school lives. It is unlikely that the 63% of small 
schools receiving 12 or fewer visits a year, the 61% of medium 
sized schools receiving 18 or fewer, and the 44% of large schools 
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receiving 24 or fewer, are making full use of the expertise of the 
careers officer *. 


61. Visits to schools have confirmed the impression, gained over 
the past few years, that there has been a significant strengthening of 
the partnership between careers officers and many of the schools 
which they visit. The practice of regular visiting for a full day or for 
half a day per week is becoming more common. It is in schools 
which enjoy this regular visiting that fruitful co-operation has been 
found. Of a 13-18 mixed comprehensive school, HMI records that 
the careers officer spends two half-days each week in the school 
taking particular care to choose times which coincide with periods 
in which members of the careers staff are available to meet her. She 
also makes special visits to the school if requested to do so. To 
quote another instance, a boys’ secondary modern school is visited 
at least once a week throughout the year by the careers officer who 
joins in group discussions and gives individual interviews to which 
parents are invited. Other examples include a mixed grammar school 
which is visited for half a day each week, another mixed grammar 
school which three careers officers each visit for one day a week, 
and a technical school for boys which is visited between 50 and 60 
times per year. 


62. A problem facing careers officers is that of matching their visits 
to the timetabled programmes of the schools. In one area a meeting 
is held between careers staff from all schools concerned and the 
careers officer, during the summer term, to arrange the programme 
for the ensuing year. As a further example, a mixed secondary 
modern school, which operates a two-week timetable, receives a 
visit once a fortnight from two careers officers; one of these, in 
addition, holds a weekly ‘surgery’ during a lunchbreak when pupils 
may see him if they so wish. This particular careers officer estimates 
that his help is sought by an average of six to nine pupils on each 
occasion. 


63. About two schools in every three seek the help of the service in 
planning the various aspects of the careers programme, and nearly 
all schools arrange for the careers officer to interview individual 
pupils and to hold discussions with groups of boys and girls. 
Planning may involve suggesting speakers, films or activities 


_™ The stratified sample contained 61 schools re over 7,200 pupils. Of these 44 (72%) 
record 25 or more visits per year. 
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relevant to the stage of vocational development of various age 
groups. It may include also advice on work, visits and arrangements 
for meetings with parents. 


64. Consultation between careers officers and heads takes place 
regularly in 39% of schools and occasionally in nearly all the 
remainder. Contacts between careers officers and teachers, other 
than those nominated for careers work, tend to be informal. It is 
encouraging to find a few cases where the careers officer is invited 
to take part in staff meetings ; equally discouraging to learn of a few 
schools where this officer has no contact whatsoever with members 
of staff other than with those specifically designated for careers 
~ work. 


65. Careers officers meet members of staff, pupils and parents in a 
number of contexts. Schools report that they receive assistance 
from careers officers in the following ways: ‘ 
(0) 
By giving talks and holding discussions with pupils 97 
By giving talks and holding discussions with parents 64 


In planning careers programmes 63 
In planning work visits 58 
In planning talks to parents 48 
In planning work experience 20 


66. Instances have been found, however, where schools rely on 
the help of the careers officer not only for guidance but for all 
careers education. In a comprehensive school which is visited one 
day a week, the careers officer is called upon not only to give 
vocational guidance but to be responsible for all specialised work 
in careers. It seems hardly necessary to point out that such a 
practice puts unnecessary strain on careers officers, and that a 
school is failing in its essential commitment if it regards the 
relationship with the Careers Service in this light. 


67. Ina little over half of the schools, boys and girls meet careers 
officers for the first time during the fourth year (age 14-+-) ; in 41% of 
schools the meeting takes place in the third year (age 13-++) ; and in 
5% of the schools (mostly selective) in the fifth year (age 15+). 
There may be advantages for pupils, parents and teachers if the 
first contact is made during the third year. For pupils, this is 
normally the year during which choices of curriculum are made, 
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and it may well be that discussions with the careers officer can help 
a boy or girl, and maybe the parents as well, to understand more fully 
the implications of choices made. But there are almost certainly 
disadvantages in postponing the first contact until the fifth year *. 
By the time that the pupi! meets the careers officer it may be too late 
to review a decision either to stay on or to leave; equally, by that 
time the choices made in the third year will fully have taken effect, 


and the pupil’s chances of reaching a wise decision be thereby 
reduced. ¢ 


68. Careers officers interview leavers at the minimum statutory 
leaving age more than once in 64% of all schools. They interview 
more than once pupils, beyond that age who are taking A-level 
courses in 26% of schools providing such courses. 


69. Of 87 secondary schools visited in connection with the survey, 
54 provide clear evidence that careers officers and members of staff 
have established an effective partnership. In 11 of these 54 schools 
careers officers are fully involved in programmes of careers education 
and in the process of educational and vocational guidance. In a 
further 27 schools, evidence is that all concerned are well on the 
way to fulfilling similar objectives. Apart from 16 schools in which 
the situation can be described as adequate, there remain 33 
schools out of the 87 visited where contacts are tenuous and 
relationships have as yet to be put on a sound footing. 


* References to third, fourth and fifth years respectively assume an age range of 11-18 or 
771-16. 


+ The timing of careers education in relation to curricular choice has been considered more 
fully in paragraph 15 et seq. 
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Relations with further and higher education 


70. Many careers are open only to those who continue with full- 
time education after leaving school. The school has therefore a 
particular role to play in establishing links with institutions of 
further and higher education. Of all schools, some 70% claim that 
members of their careers team pay occasional visits to colleges of 
further education or to institutions of higher education. Only 18% of 
schools claim to make regular visits. 


Further education 


71. Organised visits to colleges of further education are seldom 
regarded as appropriate for all boys and girls : 22% of schools do not 
appear to arrange any visits. Though some 30% of schools have 
nominated teachers for liaison with colleges, the picture drawn 
from a statistical analysis is not reassuring. Moreover, from 
impressions gained during visits to 84 schools (discounting three 
schools with an upper age limit of 14), 38 schools show meagre 
evidence of any fruitful relationships with colleges of further 
education in their neighbourhoods. There are six schools which take 
full advantage of the opportunities for co-operation and 19 others 
which are beginning to do so. 


72. Visitors from colleges can often help schools to forge links 
between these two educational institutions. But nearly 60% of non- 
selective schools and nearly 70% of selective schools state that no 
arrangements are made for speakers from colleges to pay annual 
visits In order to talk to potential students. 


73. There are, however, growing points worthy of mention, and 
they illustrate what can be achieved. One comprehensive school 
visited enjoys the services of a further education lecturer who acts as 
schools liaison officer and whose work is likely to help the careers 
staff to acquire an increasing knowledge of the constantly changing 
demands of industry and commerce, as well as the standards 
required of students entering further education at various levels. In 
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another comprehensive school which has developed excellent 
working relationships with colleges of further education, pupils in 
the fourth and fifth years visit colleges as well as places of work, 
and members of college staffs are among the visiting speakers 
invited to give talks as part of the careers programme. 


74. There is evidence that a school can benefit from the initiative 
taken by other educational institutions. In one area visited, the 
principal of the college of further education and the headmaster of 
the grammar school have together produced a booklet outlining 
the courses offered by both establishments. They have paid joint 
visits to all schools concerned in order to talk to the pupils, and they 
have addressed parents at a number of evening meetings. 


75. “Taster courses’ are proving valuable. Such courses are in no 
sense a form of vocational training ; they are part of the exploratory 
phase during which young people see for themselves the nature 
of various opportunities open to them. A job sampling scheme has 
been established in an 11—16 comprehensive school. Candidates for 
CSE and GCE attend the college of further education for a number 
of weeks, dividing their time equally between various courses, for 
instance mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and 
building trades. A secondary modern school offers taster courses as 
an option in the fourth year. They are designed to give each pupil 
some vocational experience in an occupational area chosen from 
business studies, textiles, artwork and display, building studies and 
engineering studies. Courses‘such as these are most effective when 
they are planned jointly by members of the staff of the school and 
the college respectively, when the school receives from the college 
an assessment of each pupil's progress and when the college 
receives from the school subsequent impressions of the value of the 
course to the boys and girls engaged in it. | 


76. The ‘linked course’, whereby pupils still at school attend a 
local college of further education part-time, provides a more 
structured framework within which to plan these co-operative 
ventures between schools and colleges. Statistics show that some 
40% of all schools and about 50% of secondary modern schools 
claim to make such arrangements. When successful, they can 
achieve one or both of two objectives: first to broaden educational 
experience; second, to enable boys and giris to take courses in 
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some aspects of the social sciences, the natural sciences, technology 
or business studies, for which resources may not be available in the 
school. At a girls’ 11-18 school, some pupils in the fourth year 
spend one session a week in a college of further education learning 
about the work of a hairdresser. The school finds that this experi- 
ence gives them added pride in deportment and appearance. They 
benefit also from working in an adult environment. At an 11-18 
comprehensive school, a materials technology course combines 
aspects of art, home economics, design, technical drawing, 
engineering, physical sciences and biological sciences. Pupils 
spend one half day at the college of further education and are 
working for Mode Ill CSE examinations. A girls’ 13-18 school 
arranges for members of the sixth form to study further mathe- 
matics at a neighbouring polytechnic, and for other sixth form 
girls to take courses in computer science, economics, sociology and 
Spanish at the college of further education. 


Higher education 


77. A visit to an institution of higher education, or a talk by a 
visiting speaker may provide the first direct introduction to higher 
education. Difficulties in the way of regular, organised visits to 
universities and polytechnics can be understood more readily 
than can obstacles which are said to prevent schools from arranging 
for speakers to come and address older pupils. Only 45% of 
selective schools and 30% of comprehensive schools make such 
occasions an annual event. Of the 57 schools visited which send 
pupils directly into higher education, 12 have established strong 
links and in a further 25 there is evidence of some contact. 


78. Relations between schools and colleges of education appear 
to be tenuous. Only 13% of all schools declare that they Invite 
speakers to talk about courses at these colleges. Many young 
people enter teaching from universities, and the decision to teach 
may well be taken at a later stage. Nevertheless, older boys and 
girls are entitled to know about opportunities in colleges of 
education. 


79. Here and there encouraging signs have emerged. One local 
education authority holds residential courses lasting from three to 
four days in July in order to inform pupils in the lower sixth about 
courses in higher education. An 11—18 comprehensive school 
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issues to all entrants to the sixth form a bulletin giving guidance on 
the process of choice and decision in relation to higher education. 
A 13-18 comprehensive school regularly sends pupils on day 
visits to universities and to the college of education. Pupils attend 
residential courses provided by Nottingham University (for poten- 
tial mathematics and science applicants) and by the Universities of 
Keele and Manchester for sixth formers interested in English and 
Arts subjects. These examples show what can be achieved when 
sixth form careers guidance is well co-ordinated and tackled with 
initiative. | 
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Relations with industry, commerce and 
the professions 


80. In 19% of secondary schools careers teachers regard the plac- 
ing of pupils in employment as a major part of their duties; in 57% 
of schools it is considered to play a minor role and in 19% to form 
no part of the careers teacher's responsibility. Placement is 
‘normally best left to the Careers Service but there are clear advan- 
tages both to teachers and pupils in maintaining general and 
particular links with industry, commerce and the professions. 


81. Virtually all schools make some use of visiting speakers. 
Statistics show that some 41% of schools invite a number of 
speakers to visit annually in order to talk to pupils. Another 56% 
issue such invitations on an occasional basis. There is, however, no 
generally held conviction that a talk by a visiting speaker provides 
the most effective introduction to a particular profession or sector 
of employment. One modern school visited, which in the past has 
invited speakers from industry and old boys and girls of the school 
to come and talk to pupils, has now discontinued the practice 
because it has been found that the pupils become bored and 
derive little benefit from such formal lectures. This school believes, 
as indeed does a grammar school also visited, that there is greater 
value in arranging for small groups or for individuals to visit places of 
employment and to take part In work observation. But not all 
schools would agree that the value of the visiting speaker should be 
discounted. One grammar school, for instance, has compiled a 
register of some 100 parents, in a variety of professions and 
industries, who have volunteered to come to the school to speak 
about their own occupations, usually to members of third forms. In 
some instances, visits to firms by groups of boys and girls result 
from a talk given by a parent. Talks by representatives of the world of 
work, who may be parents or former pupils, are sometimes arranged 
for parents, for instance through a parent-teacher association, with 
attendance by senior pupils if they so wish. Thereis general 
agreement, however, that the use of visiting speakers is most 
effective when followed up by informal discussions with pupils in 
small groups and, if practicable, by some form of work observation. 
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82. The opportunity to go out, to visit firms and see working 
conditions at first hand often provides a telling and effective 
experience. On such occasions boys and girls may talk to employees 
about their work or to training and personnel officers about 
opportunities which may be available. As it is, 26% of schools 
arrange for all their pupils to make such visits ; 69% make arrange- 
ments for some pupils to do so. 


83. Inan11—18 school, all groups in the fourth year are timetabled 
together so that some can attend a talk or film, while others go out 
on visits in parties of about a dozen. The aim is to promote some 
general understanding of a factory, office or other workplace, its 
atmosphere, its purpose and the kind of people who work in it. 
Members of staff have produced a questionnaire to help boys and 
girls to ask pertinent questions aboui rates of pay, length of 
apprenticeship, holidays, facilities, day release or other matters 
of direct concern to possible employees. Preparation for and 
follow up of visits are given great emphasis. 


84. There are nearly 1,900 secondary schools in England and 
Wales (38% of all schools), in which a work experience scheme has 
been developed for at least some pupils. Some 51% of selective 
schools in urban/rural districts arrange some such experience. 
Careers officers assist in organising schemes for some 20% of 
schools; it.follows, therefore, that an almost equal percentage 
develop their own schemes and work out their own arrangements. 
The Education (Work Experience) Act, 1973, will enable local 
education authorities to extend work experience within their 


discretion. 


85. There is no doubt that where a school believes tn work experi- 
ence and finds it possible to arrange, such experience can bea 
stimulus. Of an 11—16 comprehensive schoo!, HMI remarks that the 
work experience scheme operates for fifth year pupils each year in 
June when CSE examinations are out of the way. Pupils spend one 
week at a firm of their own choice, and a second at another firm of a 
different type. Thus they are occupied for part of the time in gaining 
experience of work in which they have declared an interest. One 
boy who wanted to be an electrician wrote, after a week at an 
electrical contractors—'The visit has been of great value to my 
career and future engagements. | nave gained a clear impression of 
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what is required in the job.’ Another boy who hopes to become a 
police cadet did clerical work in the education officer's office, and 
he afterwards wrote— This job, funnily enough, is not at all what | 
expected ; in fact it never bored me at all. | enjoyed working every 
minute—a fantastic boost to my working experience.’ 


86. The co-operation of employees and the care and thought 
that, in conjunction with careers teachers and careers officers, 
they have put into the development of work experience, is 
impressive. 


87. If there is value in giving pupils an opportunity to go out of 
~school and see the world of work in progress, it is of equal if not 
greater importance for members of the careers staff themselves to 
establish contacts in industry, commerce and the professions. In 
schools as a whole, 12% record one teacher released for a short 
period to industry, and a further 6% record two or more teachers so 
released. * It must be remembered that a number of teachers enter 
the profession after experience, sometimes considerable, in other 
occupations. Many schools have yet to realise the potential value 
of releasing teachers, who have not had such experience, to 
industry for a short period. 


88. Meanwhile, co-operation between schools and industry can 
be achieved in a number of ways. In one instance, a schools/industry 
liaison committee has been set up and, as a result of its activities, a 
day seminar has been held in which groups of managers and, later, 
groups of supervisory personnel have spent a day observing the life 
of the school and talking to members of staff and to pupils. At 
another school, a conference was held in the Autumn of 1972 at 
which local employers were invited to discuss the implications of 
the raising of the school leaving age. In a third case, the careers 
master is planning to spend a fortnight with a local firm as part of a 
programme designed to foster co-operation between school and 
industry. A number of schools visited have taken part in the C.B.I. 
scheme for introducing teachers to industry. 


89. Careers conventions have for some years provided a means for 
informing young people and their parents about a variety of 
careers and occupations. For both schools and careers officers 





* These percentages refer to all teachers and not specifically to careers teachers. 
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the organisation is a time-consuming business. The value of these 
occasions depends on the ability of industry, commerce and 
the professions to explain and illustrate the opportunities they offer. 
A careers convention appeals to many boys and girls when they are 
exploring possibilities for the future, but it is no substitute for a 
continuing process of careers education. 


90. Theimpression made by visits to 84 schools (discounting those 
with an age range 11—14) is that seven have well established and 
profitable relationships with industry, commerce andthe professions ; 
that 13 recognise the value of such relationships and are attempting 
to foster them; that 29 maintain a bare adequacy of contact and 
that in the remainder, the task has yet to be faced. It seems clear that 
many schools in this country are not effectively in touch with the 
working world. Those schools which have already created relation- 
ships with outside agencies are reaping benefits for both teachers 
and pupils. 
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Boys and girls in special schools 


91. Careers education is nowhere more important than in the 
special schools in which local education authorities and other 
agencies cater for severely handicapped children—the blind and 
partially sighted, the deaf and partially hearing, the physically 
handicapped, the delicate, the maladjusted, the educationally 
~ subnormai, the epileptic and those having speech defects. In 
January 1972, 146,390 children, excluding 826 children boarded in 
homes, were being educated in a special school or class, or they 
were awaiting admission. There were at this time 1,389 maintained 
special schools and 112 non-maintained, including 438 schools for 
mentally handicapped children for whom _ responsibility was 
assumed in 19/1 as a result of the Education (Handicapped 
Children) Act. 1970. Approximately two thirds of all special 
schools contain pupils of secondary school age.* 


92. Any description and assessment of careers education in a 
special school must take into account the special problems which it 
faces. Some children suffer a handicap which, if they are fortunate, 
will not deter them from entering employment in sheltered con- 
ditions or even in the open market. Some on the other hand may 
need to be cared for throughout their lives. A few are so afflicted 
that physical deterioration means that they have only a short time to 
live. Within any one school—and it may be very small—there are 
great differences between pupils in their physical condition, 
intellectual ability, achievement, emotional stability, social compe- 
tence and family background. Disability may range from mild fits to 


* For purposes of the survey the questionnaire was sent to one special school in three in 
England and two out of three in Wales excluding the schools for which responsibility was 
assumed in 1971; excluding also schools with no children of secondary school age. 
Altogether, 281 special schools were sent questionnaires and these included 37 non- 
maintained schools 25 schools in England and four in Wales were visited, and the schools 
chosen represented, as far as possible, each type of special school Approximately 12% of 
the schools in the sample were in rural areas; 56% were urban and 31% In an urban/rural 
setting. Many of these schools are small; over one in four contains less than 50 pupils This 
fact, coupled with the number of different types of school to be taken into consideration, 
made a comparatively large random sample necessary Even so, the task of evaluation has 
been difficult, and firm assessments have been made only where evidence has proved 
convincing. 
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complete lack of control over both arms and legs. One handicap, 
moreover, very frequently implies another : a physical disability may 
be accompanied by severe behaviour problems and by educational 
backwardness. In addition, a handicap has direct and obvious 
results in limiting a child's ability to work with others on equal 
terms; it often has the less obvious but the sometimes more severe 
effect of determining how the child is treated by others, Many pupils, 
particularly the educationally sub-normal, come from less privileged 
homes, and contact both with home and with the Careers Service 
is made just that much more difficult to children in the schools 
which are in rural areas. Furthermore, the relatively small size of the 
school community makes it highly unlikely that a designated careers 
teacher, trained for the work, will be available. This contingency, 
coupled with the decrease tn the limited range of occupations open 
to the handicapped, intensifies a problem already acute. 


93. In special schools, careers education, viewed as a preparation 
for adult life, may mean simply teaching the educationally sub- 
normal to read, to do everyday arithmetic and to work with others ; 
and to make the young people realise that these skills and attitudes 
are essential to success tn work or happiness in life. For the 
physically handicapped, careers education may mean building up 
self confidence, developing skills and enthusiasms that can make 
life worth while and employment a possibility. 


94. About half of special schools have no designated careers 
teacher, and only 40% state that the careers teacher has received 
some form of in-service training in careers education or personal 
counselling. There is a striking contrast between the concern that 
many special school teachers show about the job prospects of their 
pupils and their own lack of training for careers work. 


95. Careers education is a task largely shared among all members 
of staff of special schools. There is ample evidence of the care and 
devotion shown by heads and teachers; and if patience, sympathy, 
forbearance, encouragement, and common sense are attributes of 
careers education, then special schools do not lag behind in this 
respect. Nevertheless, there is much to be done and much expertise 
to be acquired. 


96. Very few schools (7%) possess a careers room; 74% lack any 
storage space and 85% any filing equipment for careers education. 
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To expect space specifically designated for careers work would be 
unreasonable, but absence of storage space and filing equipment 
represents a serious deficiency. 


97. Publications are usually available. They are openly displayed 
in about half of the special schools, readily accessible in 71%, 
available for borrowing in 63% but documented and catalogued 
only in 15%. 


98. One observation is of particular relevance to special schools 
catering particularly for children who are educationally subnormal, 
and it has relevance, too, for any school which contains boys and 
~ girls with learning problems. Published material about careers is 
normally written for those who have no difficulties in either reading 
or comprehension. The deputy head of one special school visited 
has commented strongly on lack of suitable material for poor 
readers, and has expressed a wish that some publications may be 
produced in a simple, pictorial form. Some books which make use of 
pictures describe occupations which are and willbe beyond the reach 
of young people with acute learning difficulties. Since the autumn of 
1970, CYEE has published each year twenty titles in the /f / Were 
series of occupational leaflets. These seem particularly useful since 
they contain direct, basic information written in simple language. 
In one local authority, two teachers have developed, over a period 
of some years, a way of integrating teaching about the world of 
work with knowledge of the various skills, attitudes and conditions 
in the area with which they are concerned. This has resulted in a 
series of booklets on various trades which is now published. 


99. It is difficult also to cater effectively for blind and partially 
sighted children. Some pamphlets, the contents of which do not 
become too rapidly outdated, have been translated into braille, but 
these are difficult to produce and they are both expensive and bulky. 
Some publications have been recorded on tape, and a further 
development of the production and use of such recorded material is 
highly desirable; a cassette library would be a valuable asset for 
blind children. For pupils who are partially sighted, much helpful 
printed material on careers is available for those who can use either 
magnifiers, overhead projectors or other similar aids. * 


* These matters and the whole problem of careers education for children with visual handicaps 
are discussed in detail in The Education of the Visually Handicapped—a report of a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry. HMSO, 1972 (£1-07 by post). 
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100. For deaf and partially hearing, as for some slow learning 
children, the usual range of careers literature is often unsuitable 
because the language in which it is written Is too difficult for them. 
One local education authority, realising the difficulties which some 
boys and girls find in understanding the language of official 
literature, has set up a working party to design simpler versions and 
to consider the production and supply of more suitable material to 
schools. 


101. Television is used by 85% of special schools in connection 
with careers education; 2% use radio, 4% films and 1% film strips 
and slides. Some teachers complain that for many handicapped 
children the pace of some television programmes is too fast and 
their content too demanding. 


102. For the spectral school contacts with the outside world 
obviously present severe difficulties. Nevertheless, the link with the 
careers officer should be strong and the relationship as close and 
continuing as it is in any other type of school. In 95% of special 
schools, the careers officer visits at least once a year; 71% are visited 
six times a year or less, and 7% twenty five times or more. The 
pattern of visiting varies considerably from school to school and 
from area to area. Clearly the effectiveness of the careers officer 
depends on the degree of involvement with members of staff and 
the pupils, as well as in planning careers programmes and talking 
to parents. In a third of special schools the careers officer helps to 
plan the careers programmes; in half of the schools to plan works 
visits: in 19% to plan work experience and in 26% to plan talks to 
parents. Contact with the head takes place regularly in 53% of 
schools and occasionally in 39%. Members of staff are met on an 
informal basis in 80% of schools, and at staff meetings in 8%. 
These findings compare unfavourably with those for other types of 
schools (see paragraph 60 et seq). 


103. It is clear from statistical evidence that the careers officer 
cannot, in many cases, know the children well enough to give them 
effective help. In 44% of the special schools he or she meets them 
first when they are in their fifth year; in 43% of cases in the fourth 
year; in 10% of schools in the third year and in 5% during the second 
year. Although in two thirds of special schools the careers officer 
interviews leavers more than once, a closer working partnership 
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between special schools and the Careers Service seems clearly 
needed. 


104. The evidence of visits to schools suggests, however, that 
personal relationships between the careers officers and schools are 
generally good. Several schools pay warm tribute to the careers 
officers. ‘She is the king-pin as far as we are concerned’, is the 
comment of one head. Of another careers officer it is said that ‘he is a 
frequent visitor both for interviews and on such state occasions as 
“open day’. In other words he is a familiar figure to all the older 
pupils and tries to meet many parents. He is sympathetic and on 
_ friendly terms with all the staff.’ 


105. Some visits suggest, on the other hand, that no sense of 
forward planning emerges from discussions between the school 
and the careers officer, and that too little attention is paid to 
developing an effective service. Difficulties can be caused if there 
are two separate careers officers attached to one school (for example, 
aman for the boys and a woman for the girls), or by the distance that 
specialist officers must cover to see all their schools. Of a boarding 
school, an HMI comments that since all the boys are resident and 
come from all parts of the County, many of them will return to their 
home area when they leave school. The school’s careers officer 
must therefore keep in touch with careers officers in the areas from 
which the boys come. In another case the careers officer for this 
school is based miles away. She makes every effort to visit the school 
regularly and does so three to six times a year, though there are few 
leavers—only six this year. But because of pressure of work and her 
wide responsibilities in a county area, she is unable to give the 
school much help in planning its careers programme. Because of the 
distance of the school from their homes, parents rarely attend 
careers interviews. If they wish to do so, they have to bear all the 
costs of travel themselves. 


106. Some development of the service provided appears essential 
if the pressing needs of handicapped children are to be met 
effectively. The fundamental principle is continuous guidance. The 
child changes and so does the situation outside. There must be 
sustained, systematic review. Too often, the careers officer sees 
the handicapped child too late and without opportunity for deeper 
investigation. In the opinion of one careers officer, ‘to wait until 
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the final year often leaves inadequate time for guidance and for 
application to be made for appropriate training or assessment at a 
centre, or even for finding a suitable job. It is unfair on disabled 
youth to let them go out into the world without adequate support, 
and then wait to see how they cope, assisting them only when they 
have had a series of failures and setbacks that might have been 
avoided’. . 


107. Organised links with higher and further education are 
difficult to establish. Visits to and from such institutions can 
rarely be achieved. Some heads of special schools are nevertheless 
anxious to encourage linked courses specially devised to meet the 
particular needs of their pupils. In one authority, arrangements have 
already been made in a college to accept pupils of an ESN school in 
their last year for part-time training in motor and building trades. 
Girls have attended short courses in first-aid, physical education, 
home economics and in woodwork. In another area, there are 
special arrangements for children with hearing difficulties in a 
college of further education where a teacher from the school works 
part-time. The aim of such ventures is not to achieve examination 
successes, nor is vocational training the objective. The value lies in 
the ability to bring young people who are deaf into contact with 
normal students in the college of further education, and in letting 
them all work together. In individual cases, linked courses with 
local colleges have led to success in examinations. 


108. Contacts with industry, commerce and the professions 
present similar difficulties. Speakers make annual or occasional 
visits to 43% of the schools, and visits to firms are made by all 
pupils in 54% of special schools (by some pupils in a further 36%). 
Sometimes these visits have little relevance to the future employ- 
ment since the firms may be many miles from the pupil’s home. Yet 
they may still have great social and educational value. Of a school 
for epileptic children, an HM! comments —'To children in residential 
schools who have spent several years largely confined to a small 
and isolated community, it is important that they should see and 
be seen by people in more normal settings and also be stimulated 
by a change of scene.’ 


109. Work experience, arranged for all pupils in 8%, and for some 
pupils in 36% of schools, is designed more to build up their 
confidence than to involve them in the working world in any real 
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sense. It is sometimes a matter of boys spending time in the work- 
shop and girls in the home economics room. In some cases 
buildings can be adapted for animal husbandry or as general work- 
shops. Boys and girls are given jobs to do tn a simulated work 
pattern with extended hours and shorter breaks. They learn to work 
without supervision. From one special school, boys and girls are 
employed as assistants for one day a week during their last year in 
school in the various departments of the local technical college. 
Each is attached to a particular person for a day : for example, to the 
boilerman, the caretaker, the groundsman, a kitchen helper or a 
cleaner. Pupils are expected to find their own way to the college, 
_ check in, make their own arrangements for lunch and to work a 
full day — usually from 8.30 am to 5 pm. An exceptional case is a 
purpose-built factory unit in a city on the south coast, which 
since 1967 has given work experience to certain leavers from a 
secondary ESN school. Pupils attend for 4% days each week for an 
average of about 2% terms, and they undertake a wide range of 
jobs for local factories. Attempts are made to give them experience 
in aS many aspects of industrial life as possible. The aim is to 
prepare them for work generally and not for particular employment. 
By 1970, provisional results indicated that about half of the pupils 
who had attended were still in their first job after leaving the unit. 
A somewhat similar but shorter course is run in a Welsh county in 
an Industrial Rehabilitation Unit. 


110. The philosophy of careers education in special schools tends 
to be based more on a concern with social development and 
acceptance than with preparation for work. Of one school it is said 
to be concerned not so much with preparation for a restrictive range 
of narrowly defined work situations as with producing a stable 
person, equipped with competence and basic skills and an 
acquaintance with normal working practice. In a school for 
maladjusted children, the main element in their education is 
rehabilitation to enable them to take their place in normal society 
and deal with the stress and pressures society places upon them. 
Preparation for life is the keynote. Of one school, HMI declares that 
all members of staff are involved in this work; indeed their main 
function is to engender in the children greater responsibility for 
themselves, greater emotional stability and the ability to live in the 
world and accept Its pressures. Inevitably the range of occupations 
available is narrow, and part of the education must be preparation of 
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Plan A_ A separate office for the head of careers department 
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Plan B A careers library-cum-tutorial room is part of a purpose-built 





careers suite. (see overleaf) 
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these pupils for this limitation. This means that careers education is 
seen as part and parcel of the total educational process which 
concentrates on social skills, numeracy and literacy with pupils up 
to the age of 15, followed by a special leavers’ course. 


111. Careers education is usually therefore a team effort and a 
matter of infusion rather. than of timetabled time. Though about two 
thirds of schools devote some periods specifically to it, such periods 
are generally few in number, and in half of these schools they total 
less than the equivalent of two fifths of one teacher's work load. In 
many schools, periods devoted specifically to careers work are 
part of a special leavers’ course. 


112. Forthe physically handicapped who may be highly intelligent, 
preparation for life, apart from coming to terms with and compen- 
sating for some grave disability, is a matter of discovering, in 
individual cases, ways and means of developing talents that can 
be put to good use in the adult world. For the educationally 
subnormal it is a matter of concentrating on the development of 
personality throughout the whole of the secondary course. ‘Self 
assurance, confidence and the ability to mix with other young 
adults’, says one head, ‘seem to be the essential qualities ESN leavers 
should have if they are to make a success of employment. These 
attributes are not achieved by industrial or vocational training alone 
though this may help, but rather as a result of all the activities 
experienced by pupils throughout their school careers ..... but it 
would be quite wrong to imply that no special: preparation for 
leaving school is necessary. Indeed the contrary is so. Especially 
during the last year of school, slow learners need to be prepared to 
meet the problems associated with leaving and to stand on their 
own feet. Form teachers responsible for the senior boys and senior 
girls will ensure that all relevant ground in the Environmental and 
Social Studies scheme is covered, in addition to a simple scheme 
for leavers.’ 


113. This particular school’s leavers’ course in Environmental and 

Social Studies is designed to make every boy and girl familiar with 

the world around them. It includes : 

(1) Going to work — kinds of employment available ; Employment 
Exchanges ; forms to fill in; answering questions; interviews. 

(ii) Travel — distances from work; fares, bus and rail transport; 
timetables ; maps. 
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(ii) At work — duties; punctuality and good timekeeping ; protec- 
tion against accidents; conditions of work; trade unions; 
unemployment and what to do about it. 


(iv) Money and work — earnings; piecework ; time rate ; overtime ; 
bonus; deductions from pay; tax; pensions; National In- 
surance; private insurance; sickness; benefits; old age;. 
budgeting; saving; hire purchase. 


(v) Public life — rights and responsibilities of the citizen; law and 
order; visit to a magistrate’s court; religion, race and colour ; 
a visit to a post office. 


-(vi) Current affairs. 


(vil) The family —responsibility and relationships; hygiene; ill- 
nesses ; doctors and hospitals; the Citizens Advice Bureau. 


114. Such a course as this, familiar in content in many ordinary 
maintained schools, contains elements which are vital to the 
establishment of self confidence in those who can learn only very 
slowly and will have more than ordinary difficulty in finding 
their feet in the world. To assist such children one local authority in 
Wales has bought a house for the school, next door to it, where 
pupils in their leaving year, or those who have left for employment 
or further education but need continued support for a bridging 
period, live under the unobtrusive supervision of house parents. 


115. Inasmuch as choice of curriculum is possible in a small 
special school, it is more often than not a matter of devising 
individual curricular programmes for individual pupils. Hence it is 
of paramount importance: first, that careful records are kept about 
each child so that the progress of each individual can be closely 
observed ; second, that the support services of outside agencies are 
used in all ways that are practicable and appropriate. Indeed, the 
efficiency of a vocational guidance interview depends, as it does 
for the normal pupil, on detailed knowledge built up over a con- 
tinuous period. Although 65% of special schools claim to use a 
pupil record form when giving careers advice, some believe that 
such records are unnecessary because every teacher knows every 
pupil. Such a claim overlooks the fact that members of staff change, 
that records of attainment and behaviour are useful diagnostically, 
and that properly devised and completed record forms can help a 
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teacher to think in an objective manner. For certain types of handi- 
cap medical records are essential if wise decisions are to be 
reached. 


116. If the careers officer needs a more detailed assessment than 
he or she can make, the local child guidance service is sometimes 
asked to help; a majority of special schools make use of it as well as 
of the school health service. Some schools have the added help of 
a full-time or part-time social worker attached to the school by the 
local social services department. If a period of observation and 
several interviews are required, these are sometimes available in one 
of the residential colleges that are maintained by voluntary com- 
mittees or in industrial rehabilitation units. Some.60% of special 
schools use these facilities, but the demand for places can seldom 
if ever be totally satisfied. 


117. Much ts done in this field for those with physical handicaps. 
For instance, the resources of the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind are readily available for careers guidance; it employs seven 
employment officers, and two of these have responsibilities for 
professional placement. It is only unfortunate that children with 
visual difficulties, but not classed as handicapped, are not eligible 
to receive vocational assessment and training in colleges for the 
blind or the physically disabled. Close co-operation often exists 
between schools for children with hearing difficulties and the 
local welfare officers for the deaf who have statutory duties relating 
to any deaf person below the age of 16. In one city, the senior 
officer interprets the role as being one ‘within a co-operative effort’ 
that brings together the school, parents, the Careers Service and the 
welfare officers to attempt to see the deaf pupil in the round. 
The welfare officer is freely accorded entry to schools and is made 
welcome by the staff. | 


118. The actual placement of a severely handicapped person in 
employment has been assisted to some extent by the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Acts of 1944 and 1958. These Acts require 
any firm employing more than 20 workers to employ a quota of 
registered disabled persons. 


119. The role of the parent in the education of a disabled or 
otherwise gravely disadvantaged cnild may be crucial. Hence, the 
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findings of the survey give some cause for concern. In 72% of 
special schools, careers are not discussed at meetings for parents. 
In general, moreover, such meetings are not well supported. 
In the 28% of special schools where discussions about careers 
take place, only one school in three reports the attendance of 
three-quarters or more of the parents concerned. Lack of attendance 
may be affected by the distance of the school from the home, by a 
failure to understand printed invitations, by a tendency to put off 
thinking about a complex problem until forced to do so and by a 
general feeling of apprehension. Some parents never visit their 
child even on social occasions. Yet the effective education and 
guidance of a handicapped boy or girl becomes almost impossible 
without the co-operation of their parents; their influence cannot be 
overstated. Their attitude may help to determine for pupils their 
self-confidence, their adjustment to their handicap and _ their 
adjustment to the world at large. Parents who outwardly appear to 
be rejecting their disadvantaged child — and this may show itself 
either in gross over-protection or neglect — are sometimes victims of 
fear or guilt. In such circumstances they need help to come to 
terms with their attitudes; to recognise their child’s assets and 
limitations and the ways tn which they can best help. Formal 
meetings are often of little use; it is personal discussion that counts. 


120. Devoted and expert help is being given to handicapped boys 
and girls, but in the schools which cater for their varying needs a 
more informed approach to careers education, and the added 
professional expertise so necessary in secondary schools as a 
whole,are no less important. 
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PART Il CAREERS EDUCATION IN WALES 


Introduction 


121. During the first phase of the survey, conducted in the Spring 
term of 1972, completed questionnaires were returned by 127 
schools in Wales, randomly selected. Of these, 15 secondary schools 
and four special schools were subsequently visited by HMI in an 
attempt to make a qualitative assessment of the measure of careers 
education afforded to the pupils, and of the place given to this 
aspect of guidance within the curricular and organisational pattern 
of the schools. 


122. The schools included in the survey range from small schools 
in predominantly rural areas to those in heavily industrialised urban 
zones, and the work of the schools must be viewed in the context 
of these differing environments, with their varying degrees of social 
stability, accessibility of employment opportunities and proximity 
to centres of further and higher education. 


123. Itmustbe emphasised that the percentages quoted for Wales 
in Part Il are not strictly comparable with corresponding 
figures given earlier for England and Wales as a _ whole, 
The statistical analysis for Wales has been modified to take 
account of the different structure of the Welsh sample. Moreover, 
during the period of the survey, several of the schools included 
were undergoing the process of comprehensive reorganisation, or 
had recently been reorganised, so that the information contained in 
the 1972 returns may not be a true indication of their ultimate 
policy and practice in the sphere of careers education. 


Staffing and organisation 


124. Of the schools included in the survey, only six have no 
teacher with nominal responsibility for careers work. About 50% of 
the schools have one such teacher, while staff teams of two or 
more share the work in the remainder. Several local education 
authorities have taken advantage of the opportunity of secondary 
reorganisation to make provision for the appointment of teachers 
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having special responsibility for careers education within the 
schools, and at least one authority has made a specific change in its 
staffing ratio for comprehensive schools for this purpose. In most 
areas, however, such appointments are at the discretion of the 
head teacher, whose view of the relative importance of careers 
education may be reflected in the staffing structure of the school. 


125. Some local authorities specify the allowances payable to 
senior careers teachers, graded according to the size of the school, 
but 38 of the 181 teachers concerned in the survey, including 23 
described as ‘Senior Careers Teachers’ receive no allowance in 
recognition of their work. In part, this is accounted for by the fact 
that in small schools there is little room for flexibility in the distribu- 
tion of staff allowances, but even in a majority of the larger schools, 
it is common to find that the organisation of careers work is in the 
hands of a senior member of staff who already has responsibility for 
a subject department, and thereby receives a combined allowance. 
In many such cases, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a head of 
department with a heavy teaching time-table and often inadequate 
ancillary help to devote an appropriate amount of time to the 
surveillance of careers education, even If his role is largely that of 
the co-ordinator of a staff team. 


126. In many schools, the time devoted to careers education is 
inadequate for anything but the most minimal provision. Careers 
education is not included in the timetable of about one-third of the 
schools, while in a few schools, the teachers said to be responsible 
for careers education are themselves given no time either for 
specific teaching or related duties. Careers work involves for the 
teacher a considerable amount of time outside the classroom, and 
although the majority of the teachers concerned were able to spend 
up to one-fifth of their time on these administrative duties, this was 
often insufficient. In the schools visited, it was clear that many 
careers teachers have to spend a great deal of time during break 
periods, lunch hours and after school in keeping up with their tasks. 


127. Recognition of the need for careers teachers to be given 
some training in the various aspects of their work has been slow to 
develop, and the concept of careers guidance as simple information- 
giving dies hard. Although the extent of provision varies consider- 
ably between one authority and another, it is encouraging to find 
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that teachers are being afforded increasing opportunities to attend 
training courses organised by DES, CRAC*>*or the local authorities 
themselves, so that 62% of the teachers concerned have by now 
received some form of in-service training in this respect. Relatively 
few teachers in Wales have been released to industry for a period, 
but those who have participated in such schemes are often able 
to draw upon their experience to give more specialised advice to 
their pupils and to give appropriate assistance to the careers staff. 


128. In the schools of Wales, the appointment of school coun- 
sellors, either with or without responsibility for careers work, has 
yet to gain acceptance, and if the schools of Glamorgan, where 
such appointments are specifically designated as ‘Careers Teachers/ 
Counsellors’ are omitted from the total of 55 schools employing 
counsellors the situation revealed is a disappointing one. Although 
a true picture of the place of the counsellor can only be obtained by 
viewing his work in the context of the entire pastoral structure of 
the school, it is significant that in 72% of the schools which have 
counsellors, no time is allocated to the teachers concerned for 
personal counselling as distinct from vocational guidance. In only 
one large boys’ comprehensive school does the teacher spend the 
whole of his time in his dual role of careers teacher/counsellor, and 
here, according to the headmaster: ‘the linkage of the careers 
guidance and counselling roles is deliberate, since boys reluctant to 
seek the help of the counsellor may be readier to approach him as 
careers adviser’. 


129. Of the 75 teachers in the schools included in the survey 
whose duties are concerned with counselling 44% have had no 
training for this work, while only 16% have had full professional 
training for a year or more. Nevertheless, it would also seem that 
several teachers who have attended one-year counselling courses 
at Swansea or elsewhere, fail to find employment where they can 
make full use of their acquired expertise in the schools. 


Provision within the schools 


130. It is difficult to make a precise assessment of the schools’ 
expenditure on careers education, since in many schools, there is no 
specific annual allocation for careers work. About half the modern 


* Careers Research Advisory Centre (Cambridge). 
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and comprehensive schools and nearly all the grammar schools 
stated that they spend less than £25 a year on careers education, 
but this is obviously supplemented in several cases by ad hoc 
allowances to meet particular needs such as visits to places of 
employment. 


131. In terms of physical accommodation, careers education 
fares badly. Some schools are situated in old, overcrowded 
buildings where neither the careers teacher nor the visiting careers 
officer can find space that is not already pre-empted. Several 
recently built schools are also lacking in adequate accommodation, 
either because of pressure of numbers or because the local educa- 
tion authority made no specific provision for careers education in 
its building plans. All in all, 64% of the schools in the survey lack the 
basic provision of one room set aside for careers work. It follows 
that facilities which may be regarded as minimal—external and 
internal telephones, storage space and filing equipment are—on the 
contrary, desirable luxuries as far as many schools are concerned, 
and only 16 schools out of the whole sample have all these basic 
essentials. Nevertheless, examples were seen in several schools of 
effective improvisation and ingenious use of limited space, and in 
some, the active involvement of pupils was seen in the design and 
making of display stands or responsibility for the general lay-out of 
publicity material. 


132. It appears that schools rely heavily on the informative 
literature distributed freely by CYEE, colleges and other institutions, 
so that 18% of schools of all types allow no further specific per 
Capita expenditure for reference books or other careers publications. 
The accessibility of this material and its availability to the pupils 
varies according to the policy of each careers teacher and according 
to the limitations of the accommodation. Many schools could 
provide a better information service if more systematic arrange- 
ments were made for the cataloguing, documentation and retrieval 
of this material. Some schools have prepared leafiets or handbooks 
describing in detail the work of the careers department, while many 
careers teachers are preparing their own information sheets to 
supplement the published sources. 


133. Most schools are aware of the potentialities of related 
television programmes as aids to careers education, and imagina- 
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tive, selective use of these was seen to be made. It was disappointing 
to find that very few schools followed a radio series such as ‘The 
World of Work’, especially as the programmes can be recorded for 
later use if the actual time of broadcasting does not coincide with 
that of the lesson. Although only a minority of schools use films, 
filmstrips or slides, some careers teachers have enterprisingly 
produced their own collections of illustrative material, more closely 
related to local conditions and needs than those which are com- 
mercially produced. 


134. In most schools, the careers teachers are able to avail them- 
selves of the services of the general secretarial staff for help with the 
clerical work entailed in their duties. In some schools, careers 
teachers are given valuable assistance by other members of staff 
and the help of pupils taking secretarial courses is sometimes 
enlisted for routine filing and typing. 


Relations with outside bodies — The Careers Service 


135. In most areas in Wales, the Principal Careers Officers have 
worked out with the schools a programme of visits by careers 
officers which covers talks and discussions with pupils as well as 
individual vocational guidance interviews. 


136. An example of successful partnership is described by HMI: 
‘Officers play a full part in the planning and implementation of 
the programme, and the school speaks highly of the help given. 
Lists of suitable places for visits and of suitable speakers are 
provided. Some visits are arranged entirely by the officers and the 
area officer has played a prominent part from the beginning in the 
planning of the work experience scheme, and Is present at the 
briefing session and the reporting back session. Interviews by the 
careers officer are competently carried out, and there is useful 
pre- and post-interview discussion with the careers teacher and 
occasionally with the head’ (Mixed secondary modern school). 


137. It is clear however from replies to the questionnaire that 
there is no consistent pattern of visits based on either the type or 
size of school, and while in 44% of schools the careers officer visits 
25 or more times during the year, in 18% of schools, from 1 -6 visits 
a year render his potential contribution of minimal value. Travelling 
difficulties and distances between schools may account for the 
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infrequency with which some rural schools are visited, but 30% of 
urban schools also receive only 1-6 visits, a situation which is 
known to be indicative in some areas of the strained staffing 
resources of the Careers Advisory Service. 


138. In 69% of all the schools concerned, the careers officer meets 
the pupils for the first time at some stage during the fourth year 
which indicates that his services are called upon primarily to meet 
the needs of the statutory age school leaver. This should not imply 
that, with the raising of the school leaving age, effective contact can 
be postponed, but rather that there will be a need to make appro- 
priate extensions of the programmes of both the schools and the 
service. 


139. Many schools are not as yet availing themselves of the 
expertise of the careers officer in advising third year pupils and their 
parents as to the careers implications of subject choices at this stage. 
In only 18% of grammar schools and 33% of comprehensive 
schools is his participation invited in this respect although the 
pupils of over 70% of these schools have made important choices 
of subject options, with possible implication for examination 
courses and ultimately for careers prospects, by the beginning of 
their fourth year. In general, the needs of the more able pupils are 
less well served than those of pupils in the lower ability ranges, 
especially when the area team is too small to include an ‘older 
leavers’ specialist’ with expert knowledge of opportunities in 
further and higher education. 


140. In most schools, contacts between the careers officer and 
members of staff, other than careers teachers, are mainly of an 
informal and fortuitous nature, and the existing partnership could 
be developed into an even more fruitful collaboration if opportuni- 
ties for such contacts could be extended. Similarly provision could 
be made in the careers programme of many schools for more 
frequent contacts between careers officers and parents. 


141. Mention should here be made of the contribution made by 
local authority further education advisory officers, whose advice 
supplements that of the careers officer, not only in relation to 
available grants, but also in providing up-to-date information about 
college vacancies to pupils whose examination results fail to meet 
the requirements of the college of their initial choice. 
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Relations with outside bodies — Further and higher education, 
industry, commerce and the professions ; 


142. Members of the careers team and some pupils pay occasional 
visits to establishments of further and higher education in 66% of 
Welsh schools, while 18% arrange such visits regularly. On the 
evidence of the schools in the survey, these visits range in frequency 
and content from attendance at ‘open days’ to group visits by 
pupils with an interest in some specific aspect of work. The time 
and expense often involved for rural schools in arranging these 
visits inevitably mean a restriction of such activities, and the same 
considerations tend to limit their participation in linked courses. 


143. Such linked courses, in which pupils usually in their last year 
at school attend further education colleges for weekly sessions, 
during which they can take advantage of the practical facilities 
offered by the colleges, have been arranged by several local 
education authorities. At the time of the survey, 50% modern 
schools, 15% grammar schools and 20% comprehensive schools 
were participating in such courses, usually after preliminary 
consultation between colleges and schools as to the most viable 
arrangements for both with regard to the timing and content of 
courses. In a few areas, courses for sixth formers in such subjects as 
computer studies, thermodynamics and speedwriting have been 
arranged. It is apparent however, that in several areas, neither 
schools nor colleges are wholly satisfied with the present arrange- 
ments, and that there are areas of disagreement concerning the 
age/ability range of the pupils involved, and indeed, the whole 
purpose of the exercise. These courses are still at the experimental 
stage, and the opportunities they present as a medium of careers 
education have still to be fully explored. 


144. In general, contacts between the schools and institutions of 
higher education are tenuous. Sound advice, based on personal 
knowledge or the school’s long standing connections with 
various universities and colleges is given by head teachers, 
careers teachers and subject staff, but schools often cannot rely on 
their own internal resources in the task of enabling their pupils to 
make informed choices and decisions. Thus, some schools have 
taken the initiative in approaching establishments of higher 
education to obtain information either through visiting speakers, or 
by arranging visits by pupils. In view of the increasing complexity of 
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available courses and the uncertainties of candidates both with 
regard to the suitability of such courses and the possibilities of 
subsequent employment, other schools need to create more 
positive means of guidance for their sixth form pupils. 


145. In spite of, or perhaps because of, the traditional links 
between Welsh secondary schools and the colleges of education, 
only 15% of the schools invite speakers to talk about teaching as a 
profession. Here again, it is important that pupils, especially girls, 
should be afforded the opportunity to consider the pros and cons 
of teaching, in relation not only to their own personal qualities, but 
to the possibilities of alternative careers. 


146. Thirty-nine per cent of all schools in Wales annually invite 
speakers representing a range of occupations and professions, and 
56% do so occasionally. There is naturally a wide variety of provision 
in this respect, depending upon such factors as accessibility, the 
initiative of the careers officer or careers teacher and the range of 
employment within the vicinity of the school. Some schools invite 
speakers with the specific purpose of acquainting their pupils with 
a wider range of careers than is available locally, as a result of 
which pupils from rural areas take up apprenticeships in the 
engineering industry, while HM Forces may attract recruits from 
areas of high unemployment. Schools in the industrial areas have 
been able to establish contacts with local industrialists’ associa- 
tions, or with a ‘school link’ scheme operated by firms in the 
chemical industry. Organisations such as Rotary are very ready to 
assist the schools with careers advice. 


147. Eighty-four per cent of schools arrange for some pupils 
to make industrial visits, and there was evidence that in most 
cases, schools prepare their pupils carefully beforehand so as to 
focus their attention on significant aspects and discuss also their 
subsequent reactions. Some schools feel that such visits are too 
transitory and superficial to be of real value, while others believe 
that they afford an insight into working conditions which could be 
a useful preliminary to decision making about employment, even if 
only in a negative sense. 


148. Work experience schemes are operating in about 30% of 
schools, who usually make arrangements with smaller firms or 
businesses where the employer is personally known to the school 
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and is sympathetic to the scheme. Although the procedures vary 
from school to school, meticulous preparation and organisation are 
prerequisites of success, as shown by HMI comments on the 
arrangements made by one school—’A briefing meeting is arranged 
beforehand, which follows explanation to the parents, whose 
consent is obtained in writing. During the week both careers 
teacher and careers officer visit each place where pupils are working. 
There is then a reporting back session, at which HMI was impressed 
with the articulate and perceptive response of the pupils. One or 
two of the employers and sometimes governors of the school are 
present at this meeting.’ Although some schools reported favourably 
on the value of such schemes, others had encountered difficulties 
with regard to legal considerations, insurance liability, and, in 
some areas, resistance by firms faced with simultaneous demands 
from several schools. 


Careers education — Policy and practice 


149. ‘The Headmaster believes... that nowadays, more than ever, 
careers education is a sine qua non of good general education.’ 


150. ‘Careers education at this school is an attachment to rather 
than an integral part of the school curriculum. This is evidenced by 
the absence from the time-table of any time for careers guidance. 
Furthermore, it does not seem to be seen as bearing any close 
relationship to pastoral care.’ 


151. These two extracts from HMI! comments on mixed compre- 
hensive schools visited during the survey serve to polarise the 
attitudes towards careers education encountered in the schools. 
Between the two lies a variety of objectives and approaches, 
stemming as often from pragmatic considerations as from principles, 
but by implication, indicating the school’s basic concept of its 
responsibilities in the field of educational guidance. 


152. As translated into actual practice within the schools, the 
situation in Wales does not differ significantly from that portrayed 
in England. In general, there is an increased awareness of the 
implications of sound careers guidance, and at the time of the 
survey, several schools were already in process of adapting their 
curriculum and organisation accordingly. There is still much to be 
done, however, before the situation can be deemed satisfactory. 
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153. The most effective expression of the school’s philosophy of 
education Is its curriculum. Its content is indicative of the relative 
importance attached to its diverse component subjects, while the 
presence of a curriculum committee concerned with its planning 
helps to ensure that these add up to a balanced and relevant whole. 
Of all the schools included in the survey, 26% claim to have a 
committee or academic board charged with the task of formulating a 
curriculum for the school, and the careers teacher is a member of 
this committee in 84% of these schools. It is fair to say that in many 
schools which lack a formal committee curriculum discussions in 
which staff are involved, are a common feature, and factors such as 
‘the careers implications of subject options are borne in mind. 
Within the subject areas, 39% of all schools claimed that topics 
related to preparation for work were incorporated in the teaching of 
specific subjects. In practice, however, there was found to be a 
considerable variation between schools where this claim was based 
on a declared policy, and those where it depended on the attitude 
of individual teachers. On the whole, if preparation for work as an 
integral part of subject syllabuses is taken as the criterion, this was 
found to be the case in very few schools. 


154. Over 70% of schools stated that they had periods specifically 
devoted to careers education and in the majority of modern 
and comprehensive schools these were seen to be part of a ‘special 
leavers’ course’. 10% of comprehensive schools include these in a 
‘social studies course’, while 72% of grammar schools and 20% 
of comprehensive schools include them in ‘other courses’. Among 
such courses seen were tutorial periods for fourth year examination 
forms, sixth form general studies courses, community service 
projects where vocational bents could be exercised, and themes 
relating to Schools Council Projects. Sometimes, however, these 
‘courses’ amounted to little more than a sequence of discrete events 
or activities, rather than a continuum of information and guidance. 
It is here that one weakness was clearly revealed—the inadequacy 
of careers education provision for the more able pupils. HMI cites 
the example of one schooi where a well-intentioned fourth year 
scheme had run into predictable difficulties: ‘It occupies a whole 
afternoon every week for the year. It is available to all pupils but is 
time-tabled for none. In other words, pupils attend by the grace and 
favour of the subject teachers, and as might be expected the 
attendance of the ‘examinees’ is very much lower than that of the 
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‘nuon-examinees’. This inherent variability in numbers and nature of 
the attenders creates real difficulty for the careers teachers in 
planning a coherent programme of guidance’. 


155. In all schools in the survey, the careers programme followed 
by most pupils includes: 


; % 

a. The whole range of occupations open to them. 62 
b. Personal and educational qualifications required 

for specific occupations. 78 

c. School courses related to occupations. 5D 

d. Opportunities in industrial training. 61 

e. Opportunities in further education. SEE 75 

f. Local industry. 70 

g. Aspects of working life. 66 


156. The degree of attention paid to b. in most schools probably 
reflects the pattern of the programme followed by careers officers 
who base their approach on the promotion of self-awareness and 
understanding. Comparatively little attention is paid to a study of 
the occupational relevance of school courses, and this may be due 
to the reluctance of schools to appear to interpret their curriculum 
in any narrowly vocational sense. The inclusion of a consideration 
of aspects of working life in the careers programme is a controvers- 
lal question, the school’s answer to which may reflect its interpret- 
ation of its social responsibilities in relations between the school 
and the adult world, extending into the field of values and attitudes. 
These aspects are more commonly dealt with within the wider 
context of moral education than in careers lessons as such, and 
there appears to be room for the exploration of the possibilities of 
inter-related courses in this respect. 


157. Special arrangements to cater for the needs of slow learning 
and/or handicapped pupils are made in 55% of the modern and 
comprehensive schools which have such pupils. Detailed analysis 
of the available provision could not be made during the survey, 
but it would seem that the limited resources of both the schools 
and the Careers Service in this respect do not allow adequate 
attention to be paid to this problem in many areas. 


158. Thirty-seven per cent of all schools in the survey present 
pupils with important subject choices in the third year, and in 62% 
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of schools, subject options, some of which may involve the same 
pupils, are presented in the fourth year. While choice ts inevitable, 
these are the periods when curriculum planners should safeguard 
against premature specialisation, and the school should ensure that 
the pupils do not later find that the courses on which they have 
embarked preclude entry to their chosen career. The importance of 
discussion with both pupils and parents at this stage is appreciated 
by the majority of schools, (72%), although the extent and nature 
of parental involvement obviously varies considerably from school 
to school. This figure drops to 62% in relation to sixth form pupils 
and their parents. 


159. The statistics imply that for many schools there is a need to 
make more specific arrangements to involve parents when their 
children reach critical decision-making stages during their school 
career. It is true that Careers Conventions, organised either by the 
school or the Careers Service are held in 76% of all schools, and 
that these are an effective inducement to parental attendance, but 
they should be regarded as a supplement to the careers programme 
rather than a substitute for continuous contact. Other parents’ 
meetings where careers education is discussed are held by 50% of 
ruralschools, 60% of urban schools, and 66% of rural/urban schools. 
Urban modern schools, where such meetings are held in only 21% 
of schools, show the greatest deficiency in this respect. In general, 
rural schools, which might have been expected to encounter more 
difficulties in arranging meetings for parents, do not compare 
badly with schools in urban or rural/urban areas, while their 
command of parental support is often stronger. For all schools 
which hold parents’ meetings at which careers education is 
discussed, 17% claim an attendance of more than three-quarters of 
the parents, and 39% claim that between half and three-quarters of 
the parents are present. 


160. In Welsh-medium secondary schools, and in areas where 
Welsh is the home language of the pupils, both careers teachers and 
careers officers carry on much of their work through the medium of 
Welsh, in talks, discussions and interviews. In some areas, the 
local education authority in conjunction with CYEE has prepared 
Welsh versions of the forms issued to pupils by the Careers Service. 
Some bodies, such as the Post Office, issue Welsh versions of their 
careers publicity material. Consideration should be given by those 
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concerned with careers guidance in the Welsh-speaking areas to 
the possibility of extending such provision.‘A Welsh translation of 
the Careers Survey Questionnaire was talsclbe, and copies were 
issued to 43 schools. 
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PART III: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONSt 


General findings (other than in special schools*) 


161. The concept of careers education as that element in the 
school programme more especially concerned with preparation for 
living and working in the adult world is not at present generally 
accepted or put Into practice except by a minority of schools. 
Analysis of statistical data cannot alone provide the basis of this 
conclusion ; it is founded rather on impressions gained from visits to 
schools supported by the statistical evidence. In the opinion of 
HM Inspectorate, 15 of the 87 schools visited are realising in some 
important aspects the aims of careers education stated in this 
report. In 53 schools, these aims have yet to be realised and, tn 
some cases, recognised. 


The curriculum 


162. For all boys and girls careers education should be a continu- 
Ous process and an important element in the curriculum. The word 
‘career’ is used to describe progress through life: how men and 
women earn their living and spend their time. Personal fulfilment 
may be achieved in occupations which enable them to earn a 
living, but for many the working week may itn the future be limited 
to four days at the most. For all whose employment absorbs only a 
proportion of their energies and interests the pursuit of hobbies, 
special enthusiasms and social activities may prove a major source 
of satisfaction in life. 


163. Careers education is concerned explicitly with preparation 
for adult life and with the acquisition of knowledge and develop- 
ment of skills which have relevance for the future. Implicit in the 
continuous process are: self knowledge; the exploration of the 
material world and the people who live in it; the training of the 
intellect ; the development of the creative and aesthetic senses ; the 





+ The figures in brackets refer to paragraphs in Parts | and II. 
* Recommendations for special schools are contained in paragraph 793. 
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challenge of moral principle and the response to it; the awareness 
and understanding of spiritual values. Careers education is not a 
new concept; it identifies and accentuates certain specific features 
in the profile of general education familiar to every secondary 
school teacher. 


164. There are many questions which schools have to ask them- 
selves about curricular planning, and these questions may have 
important implications for careers education. At what stage should 
a second foreign language be introduced ? Should all pupils study 
a foreign language and, if so, for how long ? Should three sciences 
be introduced and, if so, for which pupils and at what stage ? 
This survey has not been concerned specifically with such questions, 
but they have as much relevance for careers teachers as they do for 
heads, heads of departments and all other members of staff who 
may be involved. They also underline the importance of consultation 
and communication among members of staff. (13-27, 149-158) 


Records and interviews 


165. A pupil's record, available for all concerned to see, can be 
expected to include not only an assessment of academic, athletic 
and social progress,-but also indications of growing self-awareness, 
personal aspirations and expressed careers interests. All teachers 
should be involved in building up this record. They need to be 
properly briefed about agreed procedures so that the member of 
staff, perhaps a house mistress or a year master, can maintain an 
up-to-date record of the pupil. For a vocational guidance interview 
this information is vital. 


166. It is important that decisions reached at interviews are them- 
selves recorded. (30-32) 


Contact with parents 


167. Evidence from visits to schools confirms that parental 
expectation and parental guidance are important and In many cases 
decisive factors in young people’s choice of occupation. Schools 
are well advised to include in their careers programme an element 
designed specifically for the information and guidance of parents, 
especially when advice at home may be well intended but ill 
informed. 
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168. Contact with parents should be close and continuous. It is 
of particular importance at the stages in the secondary school 
course when decisions are made about changes in curriculum and 
their career implications. (26, 28, 29, 159) 


Staffing and organisation 

Time 

169. Effective careers education Is often handicapped by serious 
lack of time for both teachers and pupils. Of the 87 schools visited, 
50 are thus affected; in 23 schools, time spent represents a bare 
adequacy but no more; 14 schools go some way towards making 
adequate time available. Proper deployment of staff and time are 
essential. 


170. At about the age of 13, a process of discussion and explora- 
tion should begin. This is the time when the eyes of the young need 
to be opened to wider possibilities. For the majority, this divergent 
process must have given way, before the age of 16, to a convergent 
process through which young people are enabled to define, at 
least in general terms, the type of occupation in which they may 
find their first employment. These two processes demand time. 
Time is needed for the gathering of information. Time is needed also 
for individual and group discussion designed to help young people 
to come to terms with themselves and with the world of work and 
of leisure which they are so soon to enter. For the increasing 
numbers who continue their formal education up to and beyond 
the age of 18, the divergent stage can sometimes be usefully and 
appropriately prolonged, but usually the convergent process must 
be well on the way by the age of 1/7 at the latest. For all members 
of sixth forms, time must be found for careers education. 


171. Time given to both staff and pupils for careers education, 
though it hinges on manpower resources and on pressures on 
timetable, depends fundamentally on the attitude of the headmaster 
or headmistress. The matter is one of priorities. In the establishment 
and use of resources, large schools have advantages over small 
schools, but a small school, if it regards careers education as 
important, is not prevented by mere lack of size from doing justice 
to it. Schools vary widely in their organisational structure and in 
their circumstances and it would be difficult to agree on a model 
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or formula for calculating the total amount of time that is appropri- 
ate. As an example, members of one caree?s teachers’ association 
recommend a minimum staff time allowance of four periods per 
week per form entry in an 11-16 school. This allocation is intended 
to be shared among the members of staff involved tn careers work 
and covers time spent in careers teaching as well as other duties. 
It is emphasized that the figure refers to staff time and that it is 
regarded as minimal. It must also be stressed that the formula for 
time allocation will vary according to the age range with which the 
school is concerned. (23,25, 34; 39; 126) 


Teamwork 


172. Whatever the size of school, it is unreasonable to expect, 
either now or in the future, that planning can be effective unless 
undertaken as a co-operative effort. There are various means of 
achieving this. It is clear that some schools and sixth-form colleges, 
where the curriculum offers a wide variety of choice, have found 
particular value in their curriculum committee, sometimes called 
the ‘academic board’. 


173. The good careers teacher has a clear grasp of the details of 
the curriculum and can also speak with authority on the educational 
and vocational implications of subject choices. His or her participa- 
tion in planning helps to ensure that careers education is built into 
the curricular pattern. Indeed, the careers staff are as closely 
involved in the strategy of the curriculum as they are in the school’s 
system of pastoral care. 


174. Careers work is effectively undertaken by a team of teachers 
at least one of whom carries careers education as a major respon- 
sibility. This principle does not imply that the careers co-ordinator is 
occupied full-time with careers work to the exclusion of everything 
else, but that he or she can be regarded as performing a function 
which carries an entitlement to a reduced teaching programme in 
other areas of the curriculum. 


175. There are encouraging signs of the development of team- 
work in careers education. Of the 87 schools visited in England 
and Wales, 56 involve members of staff other than the designated 
careers teacher in educational and vocational guidance; and of 
these 56, nine have strong and effective teams and 15 others are 
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well on the way to realising this objective. Meanwhile, the careers 
teacher, who for so long has tended to work in isolation and whose 
task has so often been considered peripheral to the main business 
of the school, is beginning to be recognised as an important 
member of the staff community. 

(13, 15-22, 26, 27, 35, 40, 41, 153) 


The induction year 


176. The induction period for new teachers should include an 
introduction to pastoral care and to the role of teachers as points of 
first reference for pupils; this would cover personal, educational 
and careers guidance and their inter-relationship. (23,20) 


In-service training 


177. There is pressing need for an expanded and well co-ordinated 
programme of in-service training. lworecommendations are offered : 


(1) In the longer term it is reasonable to expect that the provision 
of one-year diploma courses at present designed primarily for 
counsellors will be expanded, and that some of them will 
accommodate teachers wishing to be concerned with 
educational and vocational guidance as well as those whose 
aptitude and temperament incline them towards personal and 
social aspects of the work. 


(ii) In the short term, every designated careers teacher, before 
taking up duties as such, should attend a preparatory course 
of at least one week’s duration. This should be followed up, 
within the next two years, by further in-service training 
preferably over an extended period. All teachers already in 
post but not having attended any such course should be 
given the facility to do so at the earliest opportunity. 

(42-44, 127, 129) 


Material resources 


178. Every school, whatever its size, needs to aliocate one room 
as an office for the careers teacher and one space for display of 
information and for group discussion. This represents a basic 
requirement for a school containing up to 500 pupils; for larger 
schools, more than one space for browsing and for discussion is 
needed. * 











*See, for example, the provision described on pages 36-37 of DES Building Bulletin No. 
48. Maiden Erlegh Secondary School, HMSO, 1973 (80p). 
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179. Certain other resources are considered toe be necessary: 
sufficient storage space, filing equipment, facilities for cataloguing 
publications, a telephone line and a proper allocation of secretarial! 
assistance. | 


180. The need both for proper storage space and for filing 
equipment is self evident. it is a matter of some concern, therefore, 
that no less than 36% of schools provide no storage space, and 
26% no filing equipment, for careers. work. 


181. It is reasonable to expect that large purpose-built schools 
with extensive premises, or schools on split sites, will be equipped 
with enough internal telephones to ensure proper communication 
between members of staff, although smaller schools on compact 
sites may need less elaborate arrangements. But whatever the size 
of school, it should be as convenient for the careers teacher as for 
the head or deputy head to contact an outside source. The provision 
of at least an extension, so that an outside call can be made or 
received through a switchboard, is considered essential. 

(45-49, 51-56, 131, Table 13) 


Expenditure on materials and visits for careers education 


182. It is not practicable, even if it were desirable, to suggest a 
minimum amount to be reserved for this purpose. It is only 
appropriate to express the opinion, in general terms, that resources 
should be such as to enable pupils of all abilities and aptitudes to 
explore the world of work inside and outside the school. 

(50, Table 12, 130) 


Relations with the Careers Service 


183. Careers officers are now widely accepted and welcomed by 
schools. The relationship between schools and the Careers Service 
requires sensitivity on both sides if it is to be effective. It involves 
linking two distinct though inter-dependent functions. Only the 
combined expertise of both forces can achieve the joint objective 
—that of helping young people during the often difficult period 
between exploration of the working world and the choice of 
occupation within it. 


184. Co-operation between careers officers and teachers has 
hitherto benefited more often the average or below average pupils. 
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There are signs, however, that schools are beginning to realise that 
the able pupil is equally entitled to such benefits. 
(59-69, 135-140) 


Relations with further and higher education 


185. The need to strengthen relationships between schools and 
institutions of further and higher education is apparent from 
statistical evidence and from impressions drawn from visits to 
schools. 


186. There is no merit in establishing linked courses with colleges 
of further education merely to follow a fashionable trend. Their 
validity and usefulness depend on the needs of pupils, on the 
resources available at the school and on the willingness and capacity 
of the college of further education to participate in the joint 
venture. Essential to success Is a spirit of mutual understanding and 
careful planning. 


187. For those members of the school community who set their 
sights on higher education, for instance in a polytechnic or a 
university, information is available in printed form: on entry 
requirements, about details of courses, about which insititution 
offers which specialism and about living conditions. Schools with 
long academic traditions and records of successful entry to 
universities have not always seen their task as entailing more than 
that of helping pupils on to the next stage of their education. But 
however able and highly motivated boys and girls may be, they 
need both time and opportunity to think about and discuss the 
various implications of courses which they may choose in the sixth 
form, and the courses to which these may lead at the tertiary stage. 
Moreover, the rapidly expanding sixth form contains an increasing 
number of young people for whom the experience is totally 
unfamiliar. They have never been inside a university or a poly- 
technic, nor have their parents, relatives, or indeed anyone in their 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances. 


188. All members of sixth forms need help in choosing which 
courses to follow and in discovering the target most likely to lie 
within their reach. The combined efforts of members of the careers 
staff and of careers officers can help the would-be students to make 
up their minds whether some form of higher education is likely to 
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be appropriate for them. For those who are reasonably sure that this 
should be their objective, further help can be given in deciding the 
appropriate course and institution. It would be unwise for a decision 
to be reached without serious consideration of the student's future 
career. (27,.70—74, 77-79, 142-145) 


Relations with employers 


189. Links between schools and employers need to be more 
deliberately fostered. In particular, the release of teachers to industry 
and personal contact between members of school staffs and 
managers of commercial and industrial concerns are most desirable. 
Teachers recruited from industry may well prove, with satisfactory 
teaching experience, to be valuable as members of careers teams. 


190. Meanwhile, the opportunity of observing the various kinds of 
occupations being carried out, and of meeting with and talking to 
possible employers and fellow workers may help to crystallise 
young people's ideas about their own futures. It may help them also 
to discover the area in which their choice of occupation may lie. For 
a great many school leavers, such choice may be severely limited, 
and for some it may be a question of accepting employment 
because it is available. In such circumstances, something may be 
gained by having a preliminary notion of what it feels like to be 
a wage earner whatever the occupation may be. 


191. There is a good deal of difference between giving boys and 
girls the opportunity to make a variety of visits of an exploratory 
nature, and giving them what has become known as ‘work 
experience —a device for informing and motivating young people by 
involving them in an activity, outside the school, which may perhaps 
have more meaning for them than what they do in the classrooms. 
Much of what is described as ‘work experience’ can more properly 
be called ‘work observation’; it is widely considered that work 
observation offers the kind of opportunity from which young people 
are equally if not more likely to profit. 


192. While organised activities outside the school may reinforce 
work done tn the classroom, they are no valid substitute for what a 
school should be attempting to do for Its pupils within the school 
community. | (81-90, 146-148) 
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Special schools 


ho. 


Because of the complex nature of their commitment, special 


schools have been dealt with in a separate chapter, and the 
recommendations offered are as follows: 


(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


That every effort be made to ensure that a member of staff is 
qualified by appropriate training and experience to fulfil the 
role of a careers teacher working In active partnership with the 
careers officer; 


That the involvement of careers officers with special schools 
should at the very least be as close and as continuous as in any 
other type of school ; 


That steps be taken to ensure that information available to 
handicapped children about the world of work, reaches them in 
form which they can readily understand ; 


That links with all outside support services should be further 
fostered and strengthened ; 


That every encouragement be given to parents to be actively 
associated with the careers education of their children. 
(94, 95, 98-106, 116-120) 


Guidelines 


194. 


A school providing good careers education may be expected 


to display the following features : 


(i) 
(il) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


a policy of careers education for all pupils ; 
a curriculum that ‘keeps doors open’ ; 


a pastoral system of which careers education forms an 
integral part; 


careers work co-ordinated by a nominated teacher with the 
necessary training, experience and status; 


active involvement of other members of staff in careers work, 
and effective communication between all concerned with the 
curriculum and with pastoral care; 


time made available both for teachers and pupils ; 


an effective working relationship with the careers office, 
with higher and further education, and with the world of 
employment; 
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(viii) adequate collection and storage of information about all 
pupils ; P 
(ix) effective discussion between the pupil and all concerned with 
guidance — parents, teachers and careers officers ; 


(x) adequate accommodation and resources, well used. 


195. The outside world judges a school on its product—the young 
worker, the student or the apprentice. For teachers also, the product 
matters, but so too does the process, and it is with some aspects of 
the process that the preceding pages have been concerned. The 
next decade will, it is believed, see a growth of careers education. 
Agencies outside the school will contribute to this development; 
but the determining factor will be the attitude of teachers and 
administrators. 
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Appendix | 


The Questionnaire 


The references in the right hand column are to paragraph numbers or tables in the text. 


School details Refs 
PRN CR coogi Sie Sas 6-2/'axio igi a vlad aes Wd RIS eid oka ss bo OR 


a MOMPNOHO NO TON GREUMCS inn occ onwcccds ca worn ee Se i deadanege on dd eee tuanaslnies 
LEA School 
No No 
4. LEA and Schoo! number 
5. Type of School 
Tick 
Modern 1 Table 1, 
9, 10, 
Grammar 2 91, 
; 121-123 
Technical 3 
Comprehensive 11-18 (or 12-18) 4 
Comprehensive 11-14 5 
Comprehensive 14—18 6 
Comprehensive 13-18 7 
Comprehensive 11-16 (or 12-16) 8 
Sixth Form College 9 
Other Secondary School 10 
Special School 11 
(If special school, state category of school) 
6. Rural/Urban 
Tick 
Rural 1 
Urban 2 
Urban/Rural 3 
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7. Number of pupils aged 11 or over on 31 August 1971 Refs 


Insert number 
Boys 


Girls 


Total 
lf O write O. 


8. Number of pupils aged 16 or over on 31 August 1971 


Insert number 


Boys 


Girls 





Total 
Staffing and organisation of careers education in the school 
Careers teachers 









9. a. How many members of staff are designated as careers teachers ? | Table 5, 
0 1.2.3. 556.7" Sorncrerge 
Se EAP eo 6, eS 124 
Tick Male 
_ Female 
Total 
b. How many of these receive special Table 6, 
allowances for careers work ? oT, 
0 12 3 4 5 6 7 S-ormore) 125 
Tick Male 
Female 
Total 
10. Is the senior careers master/mistress a head of department ? Table 7, 
Tick 38, 
125 
Yes, status solely for careers education 1 
Yes, but status not solely for careers education 2 
No 3 
11. What allowance is the senior careers master/mistress given ? Tables 
8 and Q, 
None 38, 
1-125 
Graded 
Post 
Head of 
Department 
Allowance 
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12. How much time in total is given for: Refs 


a. Careers teaching ? 139 





Tick | 126 
None 1 
Up to 1/5 of full-time Z =a 
1/5+ to 2/5 of full-time 3 
2/5+ to 3/5 of full-time 4 
3/5+ to 4/5 of full-time Dt se. 
4/5+ to full-time 6 


More than the equivalent of one person full-time 7 


eh) 


b. Other careers work (eg administration, writing 126 


reports, references etc) ? 
Tick 


None 1 


Up to 1/5 of full-time 2 


1/5+ to 2/5 of full-time 
2/5+ to 3/5 of full-time 
3/5+ to 4/5 of full-time 


4/5+ to full-time 


N}) ODO] oy] B}| W 


Full-time+ 


© 


They are not calculated separately from 
other responsibilities 


c. Total time of a. and b. above Table 10, 
Tick 39, 55, 
57, 126 
None 1 
Up to 1/5 of full-time 
1/5+ to 2/5 of full-time 
2/5+ to 3/5 of full-time 
3/5+ to 4/5 of full-time 
4/5+ to full-time 


1 full-time up to 2 full-time 


O;nN], OO] oF] PP] WI] 


2 full-time or more 


They are not calculated separately from 
other responsibilities | 
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13. How many staff have attended careers or Refs 
counselling courses: 
ie , 42-44, 
94, 95, 
a. of one term or longer ? 127 
b. of more than a week but less than a term? 
c. of one to five days? 
The same teacher should not appear more than 
once in a, b, c above. 
14. How many teachers have been released to industry ? 87 
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Counsellors 


15. a. How many teachers designated as counsellors 
are there in the school with special responsibility 
for careers as well as for personal and social 
guidance ? 

b. How many teachers designated as counsellors 
are there in the school with responsibility for 


personal and social guidance only ? 
lf O write 0. 


16. How many of these counsellors have attended 
special training courses lasting: 


one year or more ? 
less than a year ? 


no training ? 


17. What approximate proportion of his/her/their time in 
total is allocated for personal counselling as distinct 
from vocational guidance ? 

up to 1/5 of full-time 

1/5+ to 2/5 of full-time 
2/5+ to 3/5 of full-time 
3/5+ to 4/5 of full-time 


4/5+ to full-time+ 


18. How do careers teachers regard placing in employment ? 
as a major part of their duties ? 
as a minor occasional part of their duties ? 


not part of their duties ? 


Facilities within the school for careers education 


19. What is the average annual expenditure on careers 
education including visits ? 


£ Q- 25 
£ 26— 50 
£ 51-— 75 
£ 76-100 
£101-150 


£151 and over 


Refs 


Insert number | 7, 
128 
a 


Insert number | 129 


Tick 


or; Bi] WY] Bd 


Tick 80 


Tick Table 12,. 
50, 
1 130 


Oo}; O1f BL] Wt] dN 


75 


20. 


Pap 


How many rooms are available exclusively for 
careers work ? 


Does the accommodation used for careers work have: 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 


d. 


an external telephone ? 
an internal telephone ? 
storage space ? 


filing equipment ? 


Careers publications 


22. What is the approximate annual expenditure per 
head by the school for careers literature ? 


Nil 


—3p 


3+ to 5p 


5+ to /p 


7+ to 9p 


Over 9p 


23. Are careers publications: 


a. openly displayed ? ' 


b. readily accessible ? 


c. available for borrowing ? 


d. documented and catalogued ? 


e. not available in the school ? 


f. supplemented by locally prepared 
information sheets ? 


Careers education aids 
24. Please tick if use is made of: 
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a. 


b. 


television 
radio 
films 


film strips, slides etc 


Tick 


Tick 


Tick 


Tick 
0 
1 
Z 
3+ 
Yes No 
1 Z 
Tick 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Yes No 
1 2 
Yes No 
1 2 


Refs 


Table 11, 
45-49, 
96, 131 


Table 13, 


| 51, 52, 
| 96, 131 


| 53, 


132 


54, 55, 
97-100, 
132 


S7; 
KEP 


101, 
133 


25. Is secretarial assistance allocated to careers education ? Yes No Refs 


Tick 1 2 


Relations between school and outside bodies concerned with 
sareers education 


Youth Employment Service 


26. On average on how many occasions during a year Table 14, 
do careers officers visit the school ? Tick 60, 
102, 
Never 1 137 
1— 2 times a year 2 
3— 6 times a year 3 
7-12 times a year 4 
13-18 times a year 5 
19-24 times a year 6 
25+ times a year 4 
27. Please tick if they assist: Yes No | 61-63, 
65-66, 
Tick 1 22 135-136 
a. in planning careers programmes 
b. in planning work visits 
c. in planning work experience 
d. in planning talks to parents 
e. by giving talks and holding 
discussions with pupils 
f. by giving talks and holding 
discussions with parents 
28. Does the head discuss careers education 64. 
with the careers officer ? Tick 
Regularly | 1 
Occasionally 2 
Never 3 
9. Do careers officers meet members of staff 64, 
(other than careers staff) ? Tick | 140 
At staff meetings | 1 
Informally 2 
Never 3 
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30. When does the careers officer generally meet the 
pupils for the first time ? 


in the second year (12—13 years of age) 
in the third year (13-14 years of age) 

in the fourth year (14—15 years of age) 
in the fifth year (15+ years of age) 


31. Are case conferences held by members of staff on 
pupils and their careers ? 


Yes, with careers officers taking oat 
Yes, without careers officers taking part 
No 

32. a. If yours is a special school is use made of such 


agencies as Industrial Rehabilitation Units, 
assessment units of voluntary societies, and oti.ers ? 


Yes : 
No 


Not applicable 


b. If the answer to 32a. is YES, please specify below 
the names of the agencies used:— 


Further and higher education 


33. Do members of the careers team visit establishments 
of higher and further education ? 


As a regular practice 
Occasionally 


‘ 


Never 


34. Is there in the school a liaison officer with 
establishments of higher and further education ? 


Tick 


35. Are there any linked courses ? 


Tick 


36. Are there any organised visits to colleges of 
further education ? 


Yes—For ali pupils 
Yes—For some pupils 


No 
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Refs 
Tick 
67, 
1 103-106, 
1138 
2 
3 
4 
Tick 
1 
2 
116-118 
Tick 
1 
Z 
70, 
‘ 107, 
Tick 442 
1 
2 
3 
71, 


Yes No |1 07 


Yes No {| 76, 


107, 143 
1 2 
ft: 
Tick 107, 
142 
1 
2 
3 


37. Apart from careers conventions do speakers visit 
annually and talk about courses at: 


Universities and polytechnics ? 
Colleges of further education ? 


Colleges of education ? 


Industry, commerce and the professions 


38. Apart from careers conventions are there visiting 


Tick 


speakers from industry, commerce and the professions ? 


Annually 
Occasionally 


Never 


39. During their school life are organised visits 
to firms made by: 


all pupils ? 
some pupils ? 


no pupils ? 


40. During their school life is work experience 
arranged for: 


all pupils ? 
some pupils ? 


no pupils ? 


School’s philosophy of careers education 


41. a. Has your school a curriculum committee (or 


academic board) ? 


b. If the answer to a. is YES, is a member of 
the careers staff included ? 


c. If the answer to a. is YES, does a member 
of the careers staff ever attend ? 


42. Is preparation for work incorporated in the 
teaching of specific subjects ? 


Tick 


Tick 


Yes No 


Tick 


Tick 


Tick 





Yes No 


Yes No 


Refs 


72, 
77, 
78, 
144, 
145 


81, 
108, 
146 


82, 
83, 
147 


84, 
109, 
148 


13, 
153 


16, 
| 153 
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43. a. Are there periods devoted specifically to 
careers education ? 


b. If answer to a. is YES, is this part of : 
a special leavers’ course ? 
a social studies course ? 


any other course ? 


44, Does the curriculum include careers education: 
Tick 


a. inthe third year (13-14) ? 
b. in the fourth year (14-15) ? 


c. in the fifth year (15-16) ? 


45. Does the careers programme followed by most 
pupils include the study of: 


a. the whole range of occupations open to them ? 


b. personal and educational qualifications 
required for specific occupations ? 


c. school courses related to occupations ? 
d. opportunities in industrial training ? 

e. opportunities in further educdtion ? 

f. local industry ? 


g. aspects of working life ? 


46. Are there special careers programmes for pupils 
of different abilities ? 


Yes 
No 


Not applicable 


47. If yours is not a special school but has slow learning 


or handicapped pupils are special arrangements 
made for them in careers education ? 


Yes 
No 


Not applicable 
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Refs 
' Table 2, 
17,164 
Tick 
110-114 
Yes, 
for 
all 
Table 3, 
1 Pie chart, 
110-114 
18, 
155 
Tick 
19, 
110-114 
19, 
110-114, 
157 





48. Are members of the special services such as the 
school health service and the child guidance services 
used in giving detailed advice on careers to 


individual pupils ? Yes 
Tick 1 

49. To assist in careers education does the school use: Yes 
Tick 1 


a. any type of pupil record form ? 
b. any type of objective ability tests ? 


Cc. a vocational interest questionnaire ? 


50. Selection of courses (below age 16) 
a. In what year/s do important choices between ise, 
subject options take effect ? Tick 1 
13-14 
14-15 
15-16 


Not applicable 
Yes 


b. Are career implications of curriculum changes 
discussed with: Tick 1 


Pupils ? 
Parents ? 


Neither ? 


51. Selection of courses (16+) 
Yes 
a. For pupils staying on after the fifth year (16+), 
are career implications of courses to be followed 
discussed with: Tick 1 


Pupils ? 
Parents ? 


Not applicable 


Tick 


b. Do courses for pupils after the fifth year (16+) 
include careers education ? 


Yes, for all 1 
Yes, for some | 2 
No = 


Not applicable 4 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Refs 
116-118 


30, 31, 
148 


R22, 


158 


26, 


158 


| 27 


87 


Careers conventions 


52. Do pupils attend careers conventions ? 
Yes, organised by the school 


Yes, organised by the careers service 


No 


Vocational guidance interviews 


53. Are school leavers commonly interviewed individually 
more than once by the careers officer ? 
Tick 


54. Are ‘A’ level candidates interviewed by the careers 
officer while in the sixth form ? 
Yes, all 
Yes, in individual cases 
No : 
Not applicable 
55. If ‘A’ level candidates are so interviewed, does the 


careers officer see them more than once ? 
Tick 


Pupils and parents 


56. Are there parents’ meetings at which careers 
education is discussed ? 
Tick 


57. If the answer to 56 is YES please indicate the number 
of meetings at which careers are discussed and to which 
parents are invited during the year when the pupil is 

aged 13 (3rd year) 
aged 14 (4th year) 
aged 15 (5th year) 
aged 16+ (6th year) 

58. If the answer to 56 is YES, what proportion of 
parents, on average, attend meetings for parents 
of pupils of 13 and over ? 

up to 4 
¢ up to $ 
4 up to ? 


= or more 
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Tick 
1 
2 
3 
Yes No 
1 2 
Tick 
4 
2 
3 
4 
Yes No 
1 2 
Yes No 
1 2 


insert number 


Tick 


&} W] Dd 


Refs 


89, 
159 


68, 
116 


68 


Table 4, 


28, 119 


28, 
119, 
159 


28, 
119, 
159 


59. Are any careers courses specifically provided 
by the school for the parents only ? 


Yes No 
Tick 1 2 


LEA No 


School No 


Please add comments which amplify or explain answers which you consider inadequate as 
they stand:— 





Appendix Il 


The Sample 


The sample schools were chosen in the summer of 1971 so that the 
selected schools could receive the questionnaires in the autumn 
term. The latest complete list of schools refers to January 1970, and 
this list was used as the sampling frame. The list was sorted into: 


a. Inspectorate divisions (to ensure adequate coverage of all 
areas of the country). 


b. Type of school (to ensure inclusion of all types in roughly the 
required proportions). 


c. Sex of school. 


Middle schools and junior comprehensive schools for pupils aged 
11-13 were excluded. 


A sample was then picked from the sorted list by taking every tenth 
secondary modern or grammar school and every third school for all 
other types of secondary school and for special schools. Twice 
these proportions of schools were picked for Welsh schools. The 
higher sampling fractions for technical, comprehensive and ‘other’ 
schools were to ensure that sufficient numbers of the different 
types of these schools were included in the sample. Similarly, a 
higher sampling fraction was taken for Welsh schools so that 
reasonable estimates for Wales could be produced. 


Lists of the sample schools were then sent to the relevant divisional 
offices of HM Inspectorate and to the Welsh office. The Inspectors 
were able to identify schools which had closed or had been 
significantly reorganised since January 1970 ; different schools in the 
same area and in the same type and size classification were then 
substituted for these. This meant that the final sample chosen had 
more than one in ten secondary modern and grammar schools but 
less than one in three of all other types of school. All but 52 schools 
returned their questionnaires, but a further 17 returns were unusable, 
so that the final proportion of schools included was just over 94% of 
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the initial sample. The actual number of schools of each type for 
which results were processed is given in Table 1. 


The Tabies 


The tables given in the report show estimates for the whole country 
in respect of maintained secondary schools other than special 
schools. They have been calculated by applying weighting factors 
to the sample results. For each size and type of school classification, 
the proportion of all schools which was included in the sample was 
calculated. The reciprocals of these proportions were then used as 
weighting factors to provide estimates for all schools of a given type. 
All the figures in the tables except the total number of schools of 
each type are therefore subject to sampling errors. 


Standard errors can be calculated for random samples of the same 
size and of the same sampling fraction as the samples obtained in 
this survey. These errors will vary for the different types 
and sizes of school. Where the estimate for a given characteristic is 
50%, the maximum standard error for a given type of school will be 
about 5%, but for all schools it will be under 2%. Similarly, for 
estimates of 20% or 80% the maximum standard error will be about 
4% and the minimum just over 1%. For estimates of 10% or 90%, the 
errors will range from 3% to under 1 %, and for estimatse of 5% or 
95%, they will range from just over 2% to about 0.7 %. There is a 
chance of about 1 in 20 that sampling errors may occur which are 
twice the size of a standard error. This means that, for an estimate 
of 20% of all schools, the true value of the estimate is likely to fall in 
the range 18% to 22%. 
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